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: MASTER FARMERS Like other Iowa 

RAISE HOGS farmers, hog rais- 

ing is the principal business on most of 

the farms of the 1928 Master Farmers. 

In the article on page 3, Jay Whitson 

tells about some of the methods they have 
found profitable. 


THE WEEK AT The debenture fight in 
WASHINGTON the senate is coming 
to a close, with a vote dué before this 
issue reaches our subscribers. The tariff 
bill, as prepared by the Republican ma- 
“jority of the ways and means committee, 
is about to be made public. In the article 
starting on page 7, our Washington cor- 
respondent tells how these two major 
struggles of the special session are de- 
veloping. 


HOUSE ON THE’ If you are interested 

FARM BILL in what different men 
in the house of representatives think of 
the Hoover bill, turn to page 15. There 
begins a series of extracts from state- 
ments made in the house debate by those 
favoring and those opposing the measure. 


DOES THE PLANTER In the Engineer- 
WORK RIGHT? ing Department, 
starting on page 22, I. W. Dickerson an- 
swers a correspondent who is having 
trouble with his corn planter. There are 
some hints here for any subscriber whose 
planter isn’t working just as it should. 


WITH FLOOD Malaria in Burma is ap- 

IN SIAM parently more of a men- 
ace to travelers than the lions in Africa, 
according to this week's installment of 
Floods story of his journey around the 
world. In the article starting on page 6, 
he tells of the death of the German pro- 
fessor and of how malaria forced Wilson 
to cut short his journey. 


BLOAT ON SWEET A good many farm- 

CLOVER > - ers who are growing 
sweet clover have had trpuble with bloat, 
In the article on page 7 are some sugges 
tions on preventing bloat, by a man who 
has been able to check up on the experi- 
ences of a great many farmers and ex- 
periment stations. 


GREATEST CORN Who were the great- 

BREEDERS est breeders of In- 
dian corn? Most people are likely to think 
of Reid or Leaming. Melvin R. Gilmore, 
an authority on the American Indian, says 
in the article on page 6 that practically 
all the important work in the breeding of 
corn was performed before the white man 
came to this continent. 








VOICE OF THE On page 8, a numbér of 

FARM readers participate in 
half a dozen interesting discussions: Are 
farm boys spoiled? What about the hired 
man? What the Hoover bill promises, 
Does state industrial development help 
farm taxes? 


WORKING WEST In the Service De- 
FROM INDIANA partment, on page 24, 
are pictures of two thieves who broke jail 
in Greencastle, Ind., and are supposed to 
be headed west. 


MAKING YOUR GAR- The Homemaking 

DEN GROW Department this 
week, starting on page 16, talks mainly 
to the home gardener. The articles on 
the page discuss both the flower and the 
vegetable garden. Have you noticed the 
department's Cookery Corner, which this 
week appears on page 17? 


HOME GARDEN BULLETIN OUT 

“The Home Vegetable Garden” is a 
new Iowa State College circular on plan- 
ning the garden, fertilizers, hot-beds and 
cold-frames, planting, transplanting and 
thinning, and storing vegetables. The 
circular may be obtained by writing to 
the Bulletin Section of the Iowa Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa, 
for Circular No. 115. 
































DEPENDABILITY Plus 


the Kind of Work You Want 


You want dependability in the binder you buy. 


You want 


a binder that will stay on the job during the harvest rush—a 
binder that will do good work, even under difficult conditions. 
For delays at harvest time are costly. 

You get this dependability in John Deere Grain Binders. 
They are designed to give constant good service—the kind 
of service that gives real satisfaction 

Whether you require a ground-driven or power-driven bind- 


er, you'll like a John Deere better. 


Before you buy, stop at 


your John Deere dealer’s and see these high-quality ma- 


chines. 


You will want their many advantages. 


These Features Mean Better Work 


The exceptional light-running of the 


New John Deere means easier pulling and 
aids good work. This binder will go 
through grain that would choke down a 
machine with less capacity. 


Wide bull wheel with wide, high lugs 


provides plenty of driving power for work 
in difficult conditions. 
been taken to place all oil holes so that 
they will not be overlooked—the John 
Deere is easy to oil. 


Special care has 


Gear-controlled reel will not whip or 


sag. Sturdy, carefully-fitted cutting parts 
are efficient and long wearing. 
capacity elevator handles heavy crops 
without clogging and light crops without 
waste. 


Flexible 


‘The improved binding unit works ef- 
fectively under all conditions. Bundle 
carrier has large capacity. 

Built the John Deere way—strong in 
every part. 


A BIG-CAPACITY 
TRACTOR BINDER 


You can double your capacity—work 
twice as fast as you did with an eight-foot 
horse-drawn binder—with the John Deere 
Ten-Foot Tractor Binder. It embodies 
all the features of the popular Light Run- 
ning New John Deere horse-drawn ma- 
chine. Binder mechanism is driven by 
power shaft direct from tractor. This 
feature insures good work in loose soil or 
wet ground. Dependable in every way. 


For free booklets describing these smooth-running, dependable binders, 
write John Deere, Moline, Illinois, and ask for Booklets DR-245 

















THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 

















SAFETY FIRST—BUY YOUR GOODS FROM FIRMS 
ADVERTISING IN WALLACES’ FARMER 
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Farmer Experts in lowa’s Biggest Business 


Hog Raising Is the Backbone of the Farm Business With 1928 Master Farmers 


HEN I visited H. E. Barringer, of Palo 

Alto county, Iowa, last fall, I did not 

finish asking questions and gossiping 
about farm problems until about 10 o’clock 
in the evening. As I put on my overcoat and 
hat, he slipped on his outdoor elothes also. I 
said I could find my way to the auto all right 
and suggested that he need not go outside. It 
was blustery and decidedly chilly. 

‘Oh, I want to go out and look at the hogs 
anvway,’’ Barringer said. ‘‘I like to give the 
fall pigs and other hogs the once-over to see 
if they are comfortable, before I go to bed.’’ 

This attitude of considering the comfort of 
the hogs, watching their growth and develop- 
ment closely, and learning why some aren’t 
doing so well or are not coming up to 


By Jay Whitson 


title, that are tenant operated on stock-share 
leases, raising hogs is a major enterprise. 
From 100 to 500 head are raised and fattened 
by each of the other fourteen of the Master 
Farmers of 1928. They are not lagging much 
behind the experiment stations in rations, nor 
the recommendations of the extension service 
in care, breeding, handling and housing. 
Twelve out of the fourteen followed a ‘‘elean 
sow, clean ground’’ program in raising the 1928 
spring pig crop. They had been following such 
a program for from one to six years. Not all of 
them had made a perfect score in raising pigs 
free of serious worm infection and ‘‘neero,’’ 








feed regularly, is characteristic of 
the Master Farmers selected in 1928. 
That is one reason why most of them 
are efficient pork producers. Each 
told me that he liked to feed the hogs 
himself at least once a day and not 
have tophurry off to other chores or 
to the field immediately. — , 

‘The eye of the master fattens the 
kine,’’ the Seotch cattle men are 
credited with saving, and I am sure 
that the remark applies equally to 
hoes. ‘*Tdling’’ a few minutes a day 
about the hog feed troughs or self- 
feeders is a most profitable way for 


















Newton and Smith—have vaccinated regularly 
for fifteen years. Five others have vaceinated 
yearly for from ten to twelve years. Three have 
been doing it each year recently, but have not 
followed this practice each of the last ten years. 
The remaining three vaccinate if cholera threat- 
ens. The twelve who vaceinate regularly do 
the job within three weeks of weaning. Several 
have tried it before weaning instead of after, 
and two or three intend to follow this as a reg- 
ular practice. 

The shift that these men have made in pro- 
tein supplements within the last few years is 
interesting. Eleven out of the fourteen used 
tankage as the only or main protein concentrate 
for sows, pigs and shotes less than five years 
ago. Only one was still depending on tankage 
alone. The remainder were using factory or 
‘‘shovel: your own’’ mixtures containing tank- 
age and two to a half-dozen other high protein 
feeds. All but one regularly used minerals eith- 
er in a straight mineral mixture or in combina- 
tion with protein carriers—several using both. 

First crosses for pork production are popu- 
lar with this group. Here are some of the com- 
binations used. Otto F. and Henry Schultz, of 
Poweshiek county, lowa, have found Chester 
White sows with a Poland boar a good combina- 
tion. Lewis Newton, of Marion county, Lowa, 
liked the combi- 

















the hog feeder to spend his time, if 








the experience and the recommenda- 
tions of the Master Farmers are to be given 
consideration, 

. The enthusiasm of Barringer and Schultz 
and Newton and Smith for talking hogs—feed- 
ing them, housing them, marketing them——is 
one reason why they and others of the 1925 
Master Farmers are sure that hogs have been 
their most profitable farm enterprise. 


‘‘Just About Lives With Them”’ 


A couple of H. E. Barringer’s neighbors were 
telling me about his suecess with hogs, and one 
said. ‘‘But no wonder; he just about lives with 
them.’” 

The late evening trip to see if all the 550 
hoes, big and little, were comfortable, is typical. 
Barringer spends time, thought and work with- 
out skimping on this, his outstanding farm en- 
terprise. 
he could not report an average litter of almost 
seven and one-half pigs raised to maturity, for 
the last five years. This is a real record, when 
almost 400 pigs are raised yearly, about 
equally divided between fall and spring pigs. 
And yet he did little if any better than several 
others. C. E. Smith, of Jasper county, lowa, 
raised 170 spring pigs from twenty-two sows 
in 1928, over seven and one-half pigs per sow. 
Otto F. Sehultz, of Poweshiek county, Iowa, 
had 180 fall pigs from twenty-three sows when 
I visited him late in November; almost eight 
per sow. B. C. Foster, of Washington county, 
lowa, had 102 pigs from fifteen sows, almost 
seven per litter, and H. C. Vaske, of Dubuque 
county, Iowa, raised 158 spring pigs from 
tighteen sows, over eight per litter. 

As with the 1926 and 1927 group, hogs are 
the largest or second largest source of income 
of the 1928 Master Farmers. In this group, 
there is one exception. Paul B. Strickler, of Ap- 
panoose eounty, Iowa, makes the production 
aid sale of Jersey milk-his specialty. He keeps 
only a few pigs to sort over the dairy barn 
waste. On two other farms, to which he has 


He has succeeded with it. Otherwise. . 





Big litters, lots 
of hog pasture, 
and modern 
equipment are 
found on the 
farms of lowa’'s 














nation of a Po- 
land boar op 
Hampshire sows 
and a consider- 
able part of the 
400 or 500 head 
raised each year 
are of this cross. 
H. E. Barringer 
has tried vari- 
ous erosses, He 
has used Hamp- 
j shire sows for 
several years, 
and was trying 
out a Tamworth 














Master Farmers 
of 1928. 











cross last year. 
He had found a Duroe eross rather 
vood. 

When I visited these good hog pro- 
ducers last year, I asked each of 
them what was the most serious sin- 
gle handicap, outside the price situ- 
ation, that Iowa farmers meet in 
producing hogs profitably. A ma- 
jority answered, ‘‘F lu and filth dis- 
eases,”” and upon further question- 
ing, I found that in most eases they 
believed flu to be the hardest to 
conquer in the state of our present 














When I visited Seth Miller, of Warren coun- 
ty, Iowa, he said: ** When you see my pigs, you 
will know no Master Farmer lives here.’’ He 
had followed the details of the MeLean system 
and had used seeond-vear sweet clover pasture. 
Because of lack of shade, desire for more palat- 
able pasture, or some such need, Mr. Miller al- 
lowed his spring pigs access to the old hog 
yard when the pigs were around three months 
of age. Late last fall, several showed ‘‘necro’’ 
had been picked up—hence his remark. This 
had been his first slip in four years of clean- 
ground pig raising. 

Each year,’I have been interested in check- 
ing up-on vaccination practice. The 1928 group 
makes as good a record as the groups of the 
other two years, Four—Barringer, Elijah, 


knowledge. 

Three, however, called attention to the prob- 
lem of fitting the hog enterprise best into the 
farm business and still planning with refer- 
ence to prices to be expected during different 
months. They illustrated the problem by using 
their own hog raising as examples. secause 
I have always had my spring pigs farrow in 
March doesn’t mean that it fits best into my 
business. In fact, I think if I would farrow 
ten sows early in February and the other 
twelve or fifteen in May, I would do better,’’ 
was about the way one put it. 

Another said, ‘‘I have always raised the bulk 
of pigs farrowed in April, only raising fall. pigs 
irregularly. That’s what most of my neigh- 
bors do. But I believe that instead of having 
twenty-five or thirty (Concluded on page 13) 
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E stared at Dee Moines, lowa, as Seenet clase Matter. 


THE GREATEST TEN 
N AGRICULTURAL class up in northern 
lowa has been discussing what are the 
createst ten discoveries or inventions for the 
henefit of agriculture during the past twenty 
They have asked us to make wp a list 
and tell who was responsible for the discovery. 


years. 


Two of us sat down independently and made 


up our lists and then compared them. On most 


points, we agreed. Following is our combined 
list : 

Clean ground system of raising hogs and 
chickens. 

2. Hog cholera vaecination technique. 

Application of vitamin and mineral 
knowledge to livestoek feeding. 

4. Invention of mammoth ineubators and 
development of the hatehery chick business. 

5. Mash feeding for poultry. 

». End-gate limestone spreader. 

Radio. 

The modern all-purpose tractor. 

). Towa corn yield test as a method for dis- 
covering superior strains ef corn. 

10. The pure-line method of discovering 
higher vielding varieties of small grains, and 
especially oats. 

There are many others which might be listed. 
For instance, the combine system of harvesting 
grain is coming on very rapidly and will doubt- 
less have very widespread application even in 
the humid sections of the corn belt. Twenty 
years from now we may want to inelude the 
manutacture of wall board and paper as one 
of the great inventions of benefit to agricul- 
ture. 

It is impossible to say who made most of 
these discoveries. Of course, Dorset and Niles 
worked out the fundamental principles for eon- 
trolling hog cholera nearly thirty years ago. 
The pure-line method for improving small grain 
was discovered by eertain Danes and Swedes 
at least thirty years ago, but the application in 
lowa to the obtaining of higher yields of oats 
has been made by L. C. Burnett. at Ames. 

The Iowa corn vield test method for diseov- 


DIS 


o~ Fr 


ering superior strains of corn is largely due to 
Prof. H. D. Hughes. However, M. L. Mosher 
worked out this system on a county basis before 
Hughes and his associates perfected it on a 
state-wide basis. MecCullom, formerly of the 
Wisconsin experiment station and now at Johns 
Hopkins, did much of the early work on vita- 
mins about twenty years ago. Hundreds of 
experimenters have worked on the mineral 
problem, but in Iowa and adjoining states the 
work of Prof. J. M. Evvard, at Ames, has un- 
doubtedly had a very widespread influence. 
Incidentally, it must be said that a number of 
commercial concerns have helped greatly along 
this line. A man by the name of Benjamin, 
who lives in Chicago; invented one of the most 
eenerally used of the general purpose farm 
tractors. 

We realize it is possible that some people may 
argue that these ten things have done more to 
harm the farmer than anything else. Because 
of hog cholera vaccination, the clean ground 
system of raising hogs, and modern methods of 
hog feeding, it is undoubtedly true that we can 
produce the necessary pork for the people in 
the United States with a hundred million bush- 
els less corn. Because of the widespread use 
of the modern tractor, it is also true that we 
have substituted gasoline extensively for corn, 
oats and hay, with the result that corn prices 
are materially reduced thereby. Because of 
improved varieties of oats and corn, the vield 
is greater and the surplus increased, and the 
farmer thereby damaged. This point of view 
can be quite successfully defended, altho, in 
the long run, of course, improved efficiency 
should make for more human happiness. 

Look at the proposition from the standpoint 
of practical dirt farming, and forgetting the 
economie side, we are fairly well satisfied that 
these are ten of the greatest discoveries of the 
past twenty vears. If any of our readers would 
like to modify this list, we would be pleased to 
hear from them. 





THE DEBENTURE PLAN 


O A MEMBER of the Grange, which has 

backed the plan for several years, the de- 
benture plan is as familiar as is the equaliza- 
tion fee to a member of the Farm Bureau or 
the Farmers’ Union. It is an old remedy for 
the injustice the tariff does to agriculture. Dis- 
the house, administration 
leaders refused to allow a vote on the plan, 
and in the senate, where it is getting vigorous 
support, has brought it to the front again. 

The debenture plan, fortunately, is easy to 
understand. If the present plan were law, an 
exporter who shipped a bushel of wheat abroad 
would get a certificate for 21 cents, half the 
tariff. This certificate he would sell to some 
importer who had customs duties to pay on 
goods he had brought into the country. The 
21-cent certificate would be accepted by the 
customs service at its face value to help pay 
these duties. ‘Thus the price of wheat in the 
United States would be shoved up to the world 
price plus 21 cents. less the small discount 
the importer would demand for the bother of 
handling the certificate. In the same way, the 
price of every other farm product exported 
would be shoved up to the world price plus 
half the tariff. The only exception is cotton, 
which has no tariff, but which would earry a 
debenture rate of 2 cents a pound. 

Why is this plan being urged now? Because 
the Hoover plan makes no provision for aid in 
handling the exportable surplus. And of 
course, it is the exportable surplus that does 
the damage to crops like wheat and eotton and 
to meat produets like pork. In the effort to 


eussion in where 


get some provision in the farm bill that would 


help the farmers who need it worst, the pro- 
ducers of the great staples which are not aided 
by the tariff and whose price is set on the 
world market, farm groups in both horses 
have asked for this addition to the administra- 
tion bill. 

To the plan, there are three main objections: 
It is a subsidy; it will cause overproduction : it 
won't help the corn belt. It is, of course, a sub- 
sidy. The money comes, indirectly but ae- 
tually, from the federal treasury. In the same 
sense the tariff is a subsidy, particularly a tar- 
iff so high that it prevents goods from coming 
in and paying duty as they come. 

Would it cause overproduction? In its orig- 
inal form, it might. In its amended form, the 
bill provides that an increase in production will 
bring a corresponding decrease in the dehen- 
ture rate. This penalty on overproduction 
would work something like the equalization ‘ee, 
The odds are that it would be sufficient. 

Would it help the corn belt? If there were 
a tariff of 4 cents a pound on hogs, and the de- 
benture plan went thru, the price of hogs at 
Chicago would go up nearly $2 a hundred the 
day after the bill was signed. Of course, the 
tariff on hogs is low now, but if the debenture 
plan went thru, the tariff could be increased 
at the same session. 

The debenture plan has a number of merits. 
It does tackle the problem of exportable sur- 
plus. We are going to hear more of it, partie- 
warly when the tariff bill comes up. Presum- 
ably the new tariff bill is to give agriculture a 
fair deal on tariffs. Yet no tariff will help 
wheat, or cotton, or pork, or any crop of which 
we have an exportable surplus. The vote on 
this in both houses will be worth watching. 





A MASTER FARMER TALKS TO 
BUSINESS 

N IOWA Master Farmer, Earl Elijah, of 

Cedar county, talked last week to the na- 
tional convention of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Washington. D. C. In that 
address, he told the leading business men of 
the nation why it was important to business 
welfare and national welfare that the farmer 
should be aided to get his‘share of the national 
income 

A friend of ours who heard the address 
wrote: ‘‘This made a fine impression.’’ This 
friend quoted the following paragraph as one 
which hit home with especial vigor to business 
men who think in terms of national welfare : 

‘*We have no great desire to become wealthy. 
We would, however, like to live well as we go 
along and be assured of a home when we are 
no longer able to work with our hands. We 
have a boy who has a knack with livestoek and 
is much interested in the farm. We do not 
covet riches for him. We want that he should 
know how to work and be of service to his eom- 
munity. We do not wish to be foreed: by eco- 
nomic conditions to advise him away_from thie 
farm. Too many promising boys have already 
been lured away from the farm by brighter 
prospects in the cities. Many of them have be- 
come your leaders while the less fit have stayed 
on the farms. This process can not go on in- 
definitely. Our great men of the future can 
not point with pride to their early lives on the 
farm if only inferiors are left to breed them. 
This is a matter that concerns us all. The very 
foundation stream of the nation’s greatness is 
being tapped at its source.”’ 

It was a fine speech all the way thru. It 
was a benefit both to business and agriculture 
to have such a statement of agriculture’s rights 
made to leading business men by a corn belt 
farmer. Wallaces’ Farmer is happy to remem- 
ber that Elijah is ane Iowa Master Farmer and 
that he is typical of the group that has been 
selected for that honor in Iowa. 
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THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF, THE LA- 
BORING MAN, AND THE FARMER 


A READER writes: ‘‘If the protective tar- 
iff is destroyed, our industry will be gone 
and the laboring class of people will not have 
the means to buy what the farmers produce.”’ 
The old idea that a protective tariff builds up 
a better market for farm products is no longer 
true. That has been proved during the past 
six years. At this time we have been function- 
ing on the highest tariff in history, higher 
than any other nation except Spain, with the 
tariff averaging about 40 per cent on manufae- 
tured products. This protection, combined 
with the immigration act and certain other 
laws. has made it possible for our laboring men 
to get wages two and one-third times what they 
were before the war. Have these high wages 
made farmers prosperous? 

Highly paid laboring, men eat very little 
more than laboring men who are ~paid only 
moderate wages. They may perhaps eat more 
putter and less oleomargarine; more beef and 
less pork. The chief difference, however, will 
be in their expenditures for luxury foods from 
(‘alifornia and in such good things of life as the 
radio, the automobile, moving picture shows, 
ete. 

We have passed beyond the day when there 
is any definite close hookup between high wages 
for laboring men and high prices for farm 
products. Nearly all laboring men get enough 
to eat. To produce higher prices for farm 
products in the United States today, what we 
need is not higher wages for laboring men but 
a larger number of laboring men. In fact, 
from the selfish point of view the farmer would 
be decidedly ahead if either the immigration 
bars were let down or the tariff were reduced. 





HEALTH IN COUNTRY AND CITY 

F COURSE, we will all admit that we do 

have more ill health than, we ought to have 
in the eountry. Things that ordinarily are 
sources of good health—good food, pure air, 
outdoor exercise—are sometimes corrupted into 
had diet, poor ventilation and overwork. When 
these are tied up with lack of proper medical 
care, naturally, we get into trouble. 

On the average, tho, the country dweller is 
lucky. Take, for instance, tuberculosis, the 
principal plague of most sections.” Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin, writing in Harper’s, says: 

‘We know that the rural dwellers enjoy 
very definite advantages over their city cou- 
sins. They are out in the open air more and 
are engaged in healthier occupations. They live 
more normal lives and enjoy a larger and better 
supply of food. . . . If we take the inci- 
dence of tuberculosis as a cause of death among 
farmers, as our starting point, and call it unity, 
other oceupations may be arranged by various 
multiples, from two times among textile work- 
ers to three times among hatters, four times 
among foundry workers, and twelve times 
among tin miners.’’ 

That’s something to be thankful for. Besides 
the other disadvantages, it costs money to be 
sick. Sound health means more money in the 
pocketbook as well as more work accomplished 
and more happiness. 





MAKING THE LIMESTONE GO 
FARTHER 
[‘ ILLINOIS, the county agents are trained 
to take soil samples from twenty different 
spots of a forty-acre field. The idea is that 
only a part of the field may be acid, and that 
it is a waste of money to lime sweet soil. As 
a result of this system, one Illinois farmer a 
year ago saved $125. He had been planning 
to lime his, entire forty-acre field at the rate 
of three tons per acre. The test showed that 
only ten acres of the field were acid, whereas 
the other thirty acres were sweet. 
The one outstanding thing necessary to in- 





crease the productivity of Iowa soils is the 
spreading of limestone as a preliminary to 
growing more legumes. Of course, if a man 
has a strong back, and plenty of credit, he can 
arrange to cover is entire farm at the rate 
of three tons per acre. But if a man is a little 
short on credit and wants to save some hard 
work, he should arrange to cooperate with his 
county agent in the Illinois system of testing 
soil for acidity. If this is done, it will ot ‘ten- 
times be found that only a part of the farm 
requires three tons to the acre, whereas, other 
parts require only one ton or no lime at all. 
It is rather bothersome to collect and number 
the soil samples, but it is really far less labor 
and bother than it is to spread limestone where 
it is not needed. 








Odds and Ends 

















WM Y OLDER son is much more interested in 

chickens than he is in corn, and so, a year 
ago, we hought forty White Plymouth Rock 
chicks, all out of hens which had laid 200 eggs 
or better in their pullet year. The work began 
last winter, when the boy and his mother start- 
ed trap-nesting. Then we bought a fancy Leg- 
horn rooster out of a 300-eg@ dam, and whose 
seven nearest dams had averaged 283 eggs. The 
chicks, which came early in April, grew with 
unusual vigor, and at three weeks of age none 
of them had died, and some of the largest ones 
weighed five and one-half ounces, which was 
about two ounces more than the purebred Leg- 
horn chicks which were hatched at the same 
time. 

We thought it would be interesting to ex- 
periment with inbred chicks as well as cross- 
bred chicks, and so obtained from the Con- 
necticut experiment station some pullets which 
were the product of four suecessive generations 
of brother and sister mating. In chickens. as 
in corn, inbreeding reduces the vigor very rap- 
idly. The mothers of these pullets, for instance, 
had laid only around thirty eggs in the course 
of a year. However, we managed to get twenty- 
four eggs from these inbred pullets, and eigh- 
teen of them hatched. This was a considerably 
higher percentage of hatch than with the White 
Plymouth Rocks. At one week of age, these 
chicks out of inbred mothers but by the good 
White Leghorn rooster, only weighed an ounce, 
or about half as much as ordinary Leghorn 
chicks at the same age. The small size of the 
eggs out of which these inbred chicks were 
hatched seemed to be a considerable handicap. 
However, at one week of age they started grow- 
ing very rapidly, and while they may never 
catch up with the regular purebred Leghorns, 
I am expecting them to make some very good 
early laying pullets this fall. I really know 
very little about chickens, but reasoning from 
the way in which crossing acts with corn, I 
would not be at all surprised if the chickens 
with inbred mothers laid exceptionally well. 

Mr. Whitson has lent us two of his Red Legs, 
which laid around 230 eggs at the Iowa laying 
station last year. They are crosses of White 
Leghorns and Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds. 
Now we have some chicks which are one-fourth 
Rhode Island Red and three-fourths Leghorn, 
and are wondering how they will lay in com- 
parison with the half-bloods. 

We are now trying a cross of the Australorp 
on White Leghorn hens. The Australorp is a 
new heavy breed from Australia, with black 
legs and black feathers. One of the hens of 
this breed made a record of 354 eggs in a year 
in Australia, which is said to be better than” 
any Leghorn has ever done. This past winter, 
for the first time, the Australorp has been en- 
tered extensively in the different egg laying 
stations, and it has shown up better than any 
other breed with the exeeption of the White 
Leghorn. Now there is some reason for believ- 


‘which is about average. 


ing that when a black plumaged bird with black 
legs is crossed on White Leghorns, the pullet 
chicks at hatching time will have dark shanks 
and the flecks of black on the down, whereas 
the cockerels will have yellow shanks and be 
white in color. As to whether this is really 
true, I do not know, but two or three weeks 
from now we hope to have some more definite 
information. The most interesting thing of all 
will be to determine how these Australeg pul- 
lets lay next winter, Of-course, they will be 
hatched late in May, but I am hoping that we 
can grow them along fast enough so that they 
can get to laying in good shape before cold 
weather begins. 

I think it is going to be fun to-see if some of 
the same theories work with chickens as with 
corn, but I am glad that my son likes to work 
with chickens, because I am afraid that I do 
not like them well enough to make a suecess out 
of an experiment of this sort myself. However, 
I can think up hundreds of combinations to 
make, and between us we may find some inter- 
esting things. 


[* 1925, a good friend took out a $6,000 loan 

on eighty acres of land in southwestern Iowa, 
Since then he has 
limed the entire eighty acres, has started to 
grow sweet clover, has put in $250 worth of 
fence, has built a corn erib costing $690. and 
has improved the other buildings to the extent 
of $350. In addition, he has paid off $500 on 
the loan. Recently, this friend became a little 
worried as to the policy of some of the insur- 
anee companies with respect to renewing loans. 
While the loan will not be due until Mareh of 


1930, he thought he had best make some in- 


quiry, because he didn’t want to be forced to let 
this land go because of failure to raise the mon- 
ey at the last minute. On presenting his ease to 
the loan agent of the insurance company, my 
friend said that he would have been able to 
make larger payments on the loan if he had not 
invested money during the last two or three 
years in lime and sweet clover seed. He point- 
ed out, however, that from the standpoint of 
the insurance company, the fundamental value 
of the farm had been inereased by much more 
than the eost of the money invested in the soil 
improvement. ‘This argument was promptly 
dismissed with a wave of the hand and the 
statement, ‘‘Those things don’t count.’’ ‘‘ But 
what does count?’’ persisted my friend. And 
the answer came, ‘‘Payments.’’ My friend then 
mentioned the thousand dollars’ worth of im- 
provements in the way of buildings. While the 
agent seemed momentarily interested, he re- 
turned to his former position that the only 
thing which counted was payments. 

I ean’t believe that the higher officials of 
this company want to be placed on record as 
favoring a narrow policy of this sort. I know 
that they are sincerely interested in the funda- 
mental welfare of Iowa, and that they are glad 
to do all they can to help make the state bigger 
and better, provided they can do it without 
loss to themselves. I am sure that the mis- 
taken policy of some of their agents is the re- 
sult of failure to understand the things which 
make for good, profitable farming. They do 
not know that an investment in lime within 
three or four years brings in a return of better 
than 100 per cent and at the same time adds 
$10 an acre to the productive value of the farm. 
When the insurance companies understand a 
little better some of the fundamentals of mod- 
ern farm management, and when they recover 
from their momentary fright of discovering 
that farm land ‘isn’t worth quite as much as 
they thought it was six or seven years ago, I 
am sure that they will be glad to cooperate with 
the farmer borrowers on a fundamentally con- 
structive basis. Of course, some companies are 
already doing so. 


H. A. WALLACE. 
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Greater Breeders Than Reid or Leaming 


American Indian Holds the Record in Developing the Mid-West’s Greatest Crop 


corn was a gift to our agriculture from 

the aboriginal people of America, yet 
are obsessed with the notion that it was but a 
poor thing at best until white farmers and 
plant breeders took it over. Their notion is 
that it was but a poor, half-wild plant in the 
hands of Indians, and that it has been greatly 
improved by white men. This common notion 
was well exemplified in a question contained in 
a letter written to me a few years ago by a 
well known professor of economie geography in 
one of the greatest of the eastern universities. 
He wrote, asking me, ‘‘Is it really true, as I 
have recently read, that the Indians on the 
upper Missouri river cultivated corn there be- 
fore the white men came? If true, was it of any 
consequence, or a mere desultory scratching 
about their temporary camps, as in the east?’’ 

I answered him that neither in the 
east nor the west was cultivation by 
Indians ‘‘a mere desultory scratching 
about their temporary camps.’’ I told 
him that in both the east and the west, 
over all the eastern half of this con- 
tinent, Indians lived in permanent 
villages as farming communities be- 
fore the disturbances incident to the 
white invasion, and that agriculture 
was their principal occupation. And 
I cited him to masses of reeords and 
evidence to that effect. 

So far from the white man having 
changed and improved corn, he has 
had no chance to do that, because the 
job was done before he came. He will 
do well to maintain its quality, keep 
it from deteriorating, and select the 
strains adapted to all the varied con- 
ditions of different soils. The few 


ee people, even admitting that Indian 


-By Melvin R. Gilmore 


hundred years during which white men have 
been in possession of Indian corn is a very 
short time compared to the milleniums of time 
which have elapsed since the prehistoric In- 
dians first brought it into cultivation from the 
wild state. That momentous event took place 
not hundreds but thousands of years ago. By 
all the lines of evidence, it occurred probably 
some thousands of years before the time of 
Christ. During that long lapse of time, In- 
dians of the original habitat of the plant, in 
tropical America, had developed and stabilized 
all the types of Indian corn which we now 
have. These types are dent corn, flint corn, 
flour corn, sweet corn and popcorn. 
Many different nations of Indians in differ- 
ent regions had very gradually carried and 





Religious rituals were a part of Indian farming. 


acclimated corn in these types, and had devel. 
oped them into thousands of varieties adapted 
by selective breeding to the various localities 
from the original tropical region, thru the sub. 
tropic and the warm temperate region to the 
cold temperate region as far north as the upper 
Missouri river, in what is now North Dakote 
and the vicinity of the present city of Ottawa, 
Canada; and from the region of the south. 
western deserts and from the fertile Missourj 
river valley to the Atlantic coast, 

Farming was so important to most of the In. 
dian nations of the area above defined that it 
held a large part in their organized religious 
life. It had as large a place in the retigious 
symbolism, rituals and devotional poetry of 
these people as the occupation «° sheep herd. 
ing had in the religious expressions of the 
Hebrew people. 

The missionaries of agriculture in 
the southern, middle and northern 
Great Plains were the nations com- 
prised in that great racial stock called 
the Caddoan. The best known nations 
of the Caddoan stock are probably the 
Wichita in the southern plains, the 
Pawnee in the middle, and the Ari- 
kara in the northern plains, on the 
Missouri river, in what is now North 
Dakota. These nations came into the 
plains from the border of Mexico. in 
their migration from he southwest, 
bringing with them corn, beans, 
squashes and pumpkins and cultivat- 
ed sunflowers. They disseminated the 
seed of these crops and taught agri- 
culture to all the rude: tribes with 
which they came in contact, bringing 
these ruder tribes to adopt the hab- 
its and (Continued on page 14) 


Where Malaria Ils White Man’s Chief Foe 


The Professor Finds a Grave in the Jungle—Malaria Takes Wilson Down 


INALLY we came to Bangkok, the capital, 

metropolis and principal seaport of the 

kingdom of Siam. We had traveled by 
boat from Caleutta, India, to Rangoon, Burma, 
on the Road to Mandalay. We had ridden on 
the railroad to Moulmein and then had walked 
one hundred miles thru the jungles of Burma 
and Siam, our baggage carried on an ox cart 
or on the backs of ponies. We had floated one 
hundred and fifty miles on a bamboo raft down 
the Menam river, in the famous ‘‘ Chang’’ eoun- 
try of Siam, and finally, at Paknampoh, we 
had reached the railroad again and were rid- 
ing third-class, with our two mavericks, the 
Burmese Neewah and the German professor, on 
the train from Paknampoh to Bangkok. 


Had Been ‘‘in the Bush’’ for Weeks 

We were broke, as far as coin of the realm 
was coneerned. We had plenty of English ster- 
ling, but only a few cents in Siamese currency. 
We had been ‘‘in the bush’’ for weeks, and 
during all that time we hadn’t onee slept in a 
bed, or had a bath in clean water, or sat down 
to a table to eat. 

Furthermore, we had had mail only twice 
during all the ten months since we had been on 
our trip. We had left home on August 1, and 
we got our first mail in Khartoum, on the Nile 
river, in Africa, on Pebruary 22, and our next 
in Caleutta, India, early in April. It was now 
the middle of May, and we expected mail in 
Bangkok. With civilization, good food and 
clean clothes, money, and mail waiting for us 
in Bangkok, we were all excited. 

It was evening when our train pulled into 
the busy, modern railway station at Bangkok. 
There were red-eaps, and there were mail and 
baggage carts, there were news stands, taxicabs, 


and—there were hotel busses! Upon the advice 


By Francis A. Flood 


of our friendly fellow passenger, we hailed the 
Hotel Royal bus. The professor and Jim and 
I bowed each other into the back seat while the 
driver and Neewah stowed our battered bag- 
gage and climbed into the front seat. 

Neewah was a problem. So was the German 
professor. We had been paying the expenses 
of both and living on equal terms for the past 
two weeks with these two unfortunate wander- 
ers, but we didn’t feel like keeping them in- 
definitely in an expensive hotel. We would let 
the professor register for himself at the hotel. 
But what about Neewah? We had accepted 
him practically as an equal partner all the way 
thru the bush—but what about him now that 
we were in civilization again? The poor fellow 
was broke, and we were all hungry. We couldn’t 
just turn him loose like a stray dog in a strange 
and foreign city where he couldn’t understand 
the language. Why, he wouldn’t even be able 
to beg, in Siamese. 


Hotel Man None Too Happy to Meet Us 


We reached the hotel, a great, rambling man- 
sion with gilded yellow porters and _ servile 
doorman to bow us here and there. The hotel 
master himself, a busy Frenchman, waited on 
us at the desk. He didn’t seem to be any too 
happy to meet us. 

Jim and I were first. Our faces and hands 
and our torn bush shirts were grimy from our 
all-day ride in the third-class carriage on the 
train. Even our bare legs, beneath our muddy 
khaki shorts, were none too clean, and we must 
have had that tell-tale appearance of a hun- 
gered bum—because we were hungry. Our bag- 
gage was roped up into bundles of faded green 
canvas. We were apparently two Weary Wil- 


lies trying to erash a perfectly respectable and 
strictly first-élass hotel. And we did! 

‘‘“We’re a couple of travelers,’’ I confided 
to the French host. ‘‘We’ve just walked over 
from Rangoon, Burma, and besides having no 
respectable baggage, we haven’t got a cent of 
Siamese money.”’ 

Our host’s eyes narrowed down to still finer 
slits. No Lafayette weleome here. 

“But we’ve got plenty of English sterling.” 
I grinned and pulled out a five-pound note to 
prove it. 

Monsieur smiled a hearty welcome. 

‘““We’re Americans,’’ I added, and then the 
hotel keeper’s hospitality knew no bounds at 
all. He did everything but kiss us on both 
cheeks. The best was none too good for us—we 
were Americans with money. What else mat- 
tered? He told the porters to give Neewah, our 
‘‘servant,’’? something to eat and a place to 
sleep. 


The Professor Was Distinctly German 


And then the professor approached to sign 
his own distinctly German name upon the hotel 
register. ‘‘Did you come with Messieurs Les 
Americans, too?’’ our host inquired. And when 
the professor explained in English that was as 
German as was the cut of his whiskers, the hotel 
keeper looked him over. Torn and muddy can- 
vas shoes, ragged khaki shorts, a buttonless 
shirt, a Hindenburg beard, and no hat of any 
kind—the ensemble was not a welcome sight 
to a French hotel keeper. 

We had brought our friend the professor 
safely to civilization, and since there was a Ger- 
man consulate in Bangkok, we proposed to end 
our responsibility there. The professor ex- 
plained that he had met us in the bush a couple 
of weeks before and ~ (Concluded on page 14) 
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Do Your Cattle Bloat On Sweet Clover? 


Here Are Some Suggestions That May Help in Keeping Your Stock Out of Trouble 


L. W. Kephart, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, who has spent sev- 
eral years studying the legumes and their 
use, in the following article offers some very 
worthwhile suggestions as to reducing sweet 
clover bloat risk. 


many farmers who have had trouble with 

bloat and have indexed most of the litera- 
ture, and from these sources the situation ap- 
pears to sum up about as follows: 

Bloat from sweet clover appears to be related 
to the following circumstances: 

1. Bloat is worse during May and June 
when the young growth from the second year 
sweet clover is very soft and succulent. 

9 Bloating is apt to oceur more commonly 
between 4 and 7 p. m. than at other times of 
the day or night, altho it may occur at any 
time. 

3. Bloating is most apt to oc- 


| HAVE made it a point to question a good 


By L. W. Kephart 


6. Cattle are the principal sufferers from 
sweet clover bloat. Horses are occasionally vic- 
tims and sheep practically never. 

7. Bloating seems to occur more frequently 
in some districts than in others; this is per- 
haps connected with a deficiency in soluble 
minerals in the soils of some districts, altho 
this is merely a hypothesis. 

8. Bloating is to some extent an individual 
matter with the animals, some animals showing 
a much more frequent tendency to bloat than 
others, possibly because they are more 


- greedy. 


9. Bloating seems to occur more frequently 
in wet years than in dry years, and there is a 
common altho unsubstantiated belief that bloat- 
ing is more apt to oceur when the plants are 
covered with dew or rain. But this latter 
point, however, is extremely difficult to prove. 


Working from the above known facts or par- 
tial facts, the following precautions seem to be 
a reasonable course to pursue when pasturing 
cattle on sweet clover: 

1. Do not turn animals into pasture for the 
first time until after they have had a good feed 
and are not hungry, 

2. After turning the animals into the pas- 
ture, keep them there, and do not take them off 
except for short intervals. 

3. Make sure that the animals have ready 
access to salt and as an added precaution, keep 
some slaked lime in the drinking water, if the 
animals drink from a trough. 

4. Let the animals have something besides 
sweet clover to eat; a strawstack, or an old hay- 
stack, or a good practice is to sow some orehard 
grass or timothy with the sweet clovers. 

5. During May and June make a point of 
watching the animals in order to take eare of 
any that begin to show distress. At other times 
in the year, except possibly in very 





cur when animals are turned onto 
a field of succulent sweet clover 
when they are hungry. Appar- 
ently, the animals eat too greed- 
ily. and the stomachs can not 
take care of such a large quan- 
tity of material when it begins 
to ferment. Conversely, bloating 
does not appear to occur very fre- 
quently if the animals are left on 
the pasture continuously so that 
they are never voraciously hungry, 
and therefore, do not overeat.. Sim- 
ilarly, bloating does not occur as a 
rule if the animals have access to 
some other kind of feed than the 
sweet clover, probably because these 
other feeds satisfy the animal’s ap- 
petite without unduly filling the di- 
gestive apparatus. 

4. Young cattle are more apt to 
suffer than older cattle, perhaps be- 
cause like children, they do not 
know when to stop eating. 

Bloating seems more likely to 
occur when the animals do not have 
ready access to water, and when 
they do not obtain thru water or 








wet autumns, there is not much dan- 
ger from bloat. 

The remedies for bloat, after it oc- 
curs, are well known, and consist 
mostly of methods of forcing the an- 
imals to belch. Common remedies 
are: 

1. Bridle the animal with a stick 
placed between its jaws and tickle 
the throat to induce vomiting. 

2. Stand the animal with its fore- 
quarters raised above the ground 
and drench it by means of a long 
neck bottle with kerosene or a mix- 
ture of milk and sulphur. 

3. If bloating has reached the 
point where the flank is badly dis- 
tended, it is necessary to act quickly 
to relieve the pressure. The trocar 
is the best instrument, but a quick 
puncture of the flank with a knife 
often brings instant relief. ; 

Of course, from the veterinary 
standpoint, [ am not an authority 
on bloat and a veterinarian may 
take some exception toe these re- 
marks, but from a practical stand- 
point these appear to cover the sit- 








otherwise a sufficient quantity of 
minerals, 


May and June are the worst months. for bloat. 


uation in so far as we now under- 
stand it. 


Congress Gets Ready for Tariff Battle 


Adoption of American Plan of Valuation Would Automatically Boost Tariff Rates 


VW Y ASHINGTON, D. C.—On the eve of 
the long-awaited tariff bill’s debut 
onto the floor of the house, there to 
bask and blush under the searching serutiny of 
Democrats and Republicans as well as of farm 
leaders and industrial representatives, it ap- 
pears that agriculture has received reasonably 
fair treatment from the ways and means com- 
mittee which for months has been laboring 
daily to make ‘‘limited changes’’ in the Ford- 
nev-MeCumber act of 1922 that would give 
farmers more adequate protection. 

As the above was being peeked off on the 
typewriter, your correspondent held his tongue 
in his cheek, where, figuratively, it will remain 
until he actually sees the bill in question and 
until the new tariff act actually has been en- 
acted. 

For, be it said, there have been many false 
Starts made with the tariff bill. Every few 
days Majority Leader Tilson or some other 
high-up Republican has assured the public that 
“the tariff bill will be reported to the House 
next Tuesday,’’ but in each instance the intro- 
duction has been postponed until now as this is 
written the assurance is given that on Tuesday, 


May 7, rain or shine, said bill really and ac- 
tually will be tossed into the legislative hopper. 
Furthermore, many rumors of what the duties 
are to be on various controversial commodities 
have filled the air until one is at a loss to know 
what is rumor, near-rumor, near-fact or fact 
itself. 


‘*Facts’? Which Have a Bearing 


But here are some of the advance ‘‘facts”’ 
that your correspondent obtains from a source 
which he thinks is sufficiently reliable to war- 
rant his passing them on to you: 

First, on the Philippine situation. It appears 
that the forthcoming tariff bill will carry du-, 
ties on copra and cocoanut oil imported from 
these Pacific islands. Heretofore these prod- 
ucts have entered this country duty-free, much 
to the discomfiture of producers of domestic 
oils and fats, such as cottonseed, linseed, tal- 
low, lard and butter. The Philippines are now 
in mueh the same position as was Cuba at the 
close of the Spanish-American war, namely, 
the islands are a protectorate and eventually 
will be given independence, but never will be- 
come an integral part of the United States, 


such as a territory or state. Chester H. Gray, 
Washington representative of the Farm Bu- 
reau, points out that in the treaty with Spain 
following the war, this country promised to 
give independence to the Philippines, and that 
both the Democratie and Republican adminis- 
trations have promised that freedom. There- 
fore, reasons Gray, why should we continue to 
discriminate against American farmers by per- 
mitting free entry of Philippine oils and fats? 
Anyway, the present outlook is for dutiable eo- 
coanut oil and copra which comes into ecompeti- 
tion with American-grown fats and oils, and is 
of direct concern to corn belt producers. 
Second, blackstrap molasses, imported prin- 
cipally from Cuba and now paying a duty of 
one-sixth of a cent a gallon, probably will carry 
a 4-cent per gallon duty when imported from 
Cuba and 5 cents when brought in from other 
places. Such agricultural congressmen as Dick- 
inson think 4 cents is not satisfactory. Dickin- 
son says that this rate will not be enough to 
divert corn into alcohol production to the ex- 
elusion of blackstrap, but will simply penalize 
farm buyers of feeds containing-molasses. This 
subject will receive (Continued on page 10) 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 











Not So Terrible 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I just read an article in the April 26 
issue of Wallaces’ Farmer, under the 
headlines, “Those Terrible Boys,” writ- 
ten by Mrs. B. G. T., of Des Moines 
county, Iowa, I don’t believe that 
Mrs. B. G. T. has any boys or girls. 
Because a few have failed, she should 
not judge all boys and girls to be the 
same. I suppose spoiled boys and 
girls are found in the city as well as 
the country. 

I admire the lad in town who sells 
papers or anything he can get to do 
to help out, but our country boys are 
as busy as the city chaps. They must 
get up early and help do chores and 
milk cows and be in school at 8 o’clock 
and back home and at it again in the 
evening. Country boys are as inter- 
ested in making men out of themselves 
as the city boys. I know a lot of very 
fine boys from both town and country. 

I don’t think that you find many city 
boys who have gotten thru high school 
and paid their own expenses; altho I 
know that it doesn’t cost $1,000 or 
$1,800 to send a boy thru high school, 
for we have put. two boys thru high 
school and have a girl who is a junior 
in high school, and they have had 
what they needed to do good work, and 
have been taught to be economical and 
make the best use of their time while 
in school. If it has cost any parent 
$1,000 or $1,800 to send a boy or girl 
thru) high school, they have surely 
given the child the wrong start in 
life, because he has not been taught 
the real value of money. 


Yes, there are some extravagant 
farmers as well as city folks, but I 
know they are not all extravagant, 
and most of them work hard and 
really have a desire to get ahead in 
the world MRS. M. BERGSTROM. 

Blackhawk County, Iowa. 


= . 
The Hoover Bill 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have just read the April 26 copy 
of Wallaces’ Farmer. I have enjoyed 
it. and especially “The Hoover Farm 
Bill.” I had felt quite sure that you 
viewed the present legislation in the 
same light I do. There is one thing 
the people must have discovered, and 
that is that Mr. Hoover either can't or 
won't, “lift himself by his boot straps.” 
] thought>all along that Mr. Hoover 
had no solution of the problems that 
we have been confronted with, and 
have been studying for the past eight 
years, and now it seems to me that my 
thoughts have been verified. 

I think the debenture plan has at 
least ore very serious objection, and 
that is, it really amounts to a govern- 
ment subsidy. I am opposed to it for 
that reason. The equalization fee 
would take the cost, or loss, out of the 
commodity. In my opinion, the great- 
est defect of the house bill is that. it 
is minus the fee. 

The theory that Mr. Hoover seems 
to have is, that if the cooperatives have 
money enough they can get all the 
farmers to join together and thus con- 
trol prices. There is just one thing 
that seems to me he does not under- 
stand; and that is, that the farmer will 
not cooperate until he is compelled to. 
Mr. Hoover has been dealing with the 


larger industries, like the steel, tex- 
tile and other like industries. They 
can, and do, cooperate. Mr. Hoover 
thinks the farmer will do the same 
thing. Right there is where, it seems 
to me, he is mistaken and don’t 
know it. 


Our eastern brother is voting for the 
house bill because he hopes it will not 
do what its farmer friends hope it will 
do; and then, too, so much depends 


, 


upon the personnel of “the board’ 
that the easterner hopes it will be a 
failure. But as you say, the Hoover 
bill can be a start toward obtaining a 
bigger income for the farmer. And 
that is about all that can be said for it, 
in my judgment. W. B. QUARTON. 
Kossuth County, Iowa. 


“Worked for Him Six 
Years”’ 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

When I first came on the farm I 
didn't know a thing and didn’t know 
what to call things. I stuck it out four 
months and then went back to the 
coal mines again. When they closed 
up I came back to Iowa again, and 
didn’t stand on the street an hour 
until about four fellows asked me to 
work for them. So I hired out to the 
one that paid me the most money. He 
said he only needed a man till after 
threshing. I worked for him six years 
straight. The first year, when I asked 
for a couple of days off to go to the 


ty of time. He squirmed around and 
told me what high wages he paid me. 
It was a couple of weeks before I got 
it. The fellow who is working and 
tending to business is the one to work 
for. Look out for the fellow who al- 
ways tries to get your money and tells 
you what a good deal he is making for 
you. 


Iowa EX-HIRED HAND. 


He Didn't ‘“‘Bust’’ 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I just feel tonight like a lady on our 
phone line who called up central and 
said, “Give.me No. So-and-So.” Cen- 
tral said, “The line is busy.” “Well, 
give me So-and-So,” naming another 
party. Central replied, “They do not 
answer.” “Well,” said the lady, “give 
me somebody. I just have to talk or 





I'll bust.” As I have read what the 
papers have been saving about the 
wonderful plan Mr. Hoover had for 


solving the farm problem and begin to 
see the drift of things at Washington, 




















per acre. 





GOOD PLOWING THE BASIS 


Good plowing is the foundation of good farming. 
for the plow have appeared from time to time, some of them successful, 
but the plow is still the basis of all improved agriculture. 
power and improved design in plows have enabled the operator to accom- 
plish more in a given period of time. do a better job and decrease his cost 


Many substitutes 


More available 








state fair, he told me the best time to 
go. When I said we would be thresh- 
ing then, he said he was still able to 
pitch bundles. I asked him for $30. 
He wrote me out a check for $25, and 
“kinda” stood there till I said I wanted 
$30. Then he said, “That’s a present, 
boy,” and asked me if I didn’t think 
there was a Santa Claus. He told me 
to stay a week if I wanted to, but. I 
only stayed a couple of days. Then 
in a couple of weeks he took me fish- 
ing with him. If I ever wanted a day 
off, I could get it, and he never grum- 
bled or said I couldn't go as there 
was lots of work to do. If I stayed 
out working till 7 p. m., the chores 
would be about done. He took me 
places like IT was one of the family 
till I got my own car. 

I worked for a fellow who would 
make things as hard as he could. And 
lazy;, he would have his wife do work 
outside of the house that other men 
wouldn't. He was always’ schem- 
ing how to make deals. That year 
was my last. to work out, and he tried 
to sell me everything he could at a 
double price, and even held off on 
paying me. I told him what time I 
Wanted my money and gave him plen- 


I surely am disappointed and disgust- 
ed, altho not much surprised. As it 
looks to me, we just about get the 
Coolidge program warmed over. I 
hope the senate has the guts to turn 
the whole thing down flat. After all 
the pains that were taken last fail 
to assure the farmer that Mr. Hoover 
had a brand new farm program and 
would call an extra session of congress 
to put it across, and then to begin to 
dodge the issue with that old excuse 
that the farm organizations can not 


agree and do not know what they 
want, and so on, surely makes me 
tired. 


But what else can we expect from 
the men that have been fighting farm 
legislation for eight. years? Most of 
the foes of farm legislation are still in 
Washington and in more powerful po- 
sitions than heretofore. If we -get 
anything worth while we will have to 
take a club and go after it. Some of 
our dear Republican friends like Mr. 
Cyrenus Cole, Senator Smith Wild- 
man Brookhart, Governor Hammill 
and some others will have some tall 
explaining to do if they stand for some 
of this so-called farm relief. 

Jones County, Iowa. 


D. R. 


Do We Want Industries? 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

So much has been said about the 
value of industry to a community ang 
to the state that it seems to me that 4 
few facts should be given to prove 
the facts one way or the other. We 
are told that if a state income tax jg 
passed it will drive industries out of 
the state and that this will leave the 
farmers with the total tax burden. Va. 
rious business organizations and news. 
papers have opposed the state income 
tax on these grounds. 

The taxable valuation of property ip 
two cities in our county is $1,661,941, 
The total for the county is $9,192.06 
(1925 report). These two cities have 
approximately one-half of the popula. 
tion and pay less than one-fifth of the 
county and state property tax. Our 
county is just about an average county 
for this state. It is fair to assume 
that these two cities furnish approxi- 
mately one-half of the expenses which 
we must pay in county and state taxes, 
Therefore, these two cities are a tax 
burden on the rest of the county and 
any industrial growth which they 
make will be an added tax burden to 
the rest of the county. As a matter of 
fact, then, Page county farmers are 
paying a bigger tax because of the in- 
dustries such as are located in these 
cities. 

Carrying this a little further, the 
farmers of the state of Iowa have a 
lower tax because we do not have so 
many industries. A study of the in 
dustrial growth in other states almost 
invariably shows a property tax in- 
crease. Wisconsin has had great in- 
dustrial growth. At the same time she 
had income tax. The income tax took 
the place of the property tax increase 
which would have been necessary. 

But some say, look at the increase 
in the people to be fed; surely that 
would help the farmer. The Iowa 
farmer as a rule gets no more for his 
product by living close to these cities 
than if he lived 100 miles or more 
away. Of course, we want consumers, 
but under our present tax laws we 
don’t want them in this state. 

Since industries are certain to in- 
crease in this state we can look for 
higher taxes. It seems to me that it is 
up to us as farmers to see that we 
have men in the legislature (the sen- 
ate in particular), who are favorable 
to the state income tax. 

STEWART BLANK. 

Page County, Iowa. 


Get Out of Debt 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

At present the farmers are seeking 
governmental aid. We shall seek in 
vain. Borrowed money will not zet 
at the root of the disease. We have 
too much credit now. Our sickness is 
chiefly due to debt. We should dig 
out from under the best we can. 

Debt forces the farmer to a very 
large extent to overproduce. Over- 
production can not well be overcome 
until we free ourselves from the curse 
of debt. This method will not f 





ture 
nish immediate relief but it is a sure 
cure and the best in sight. 

Wall street avoids debt. They know 
it weakens. It robs us of the bene- 
fits money can give. It leads to de 
spair, ruin, and often suicide. Young 
men, and all others for that matter, 
should avoid all debt. Life would be 
much pleasanter for them if they 
would do so. 

Fellow farmers, we should have gov- 
ernmental help; other industries ect 
it; but the better way is to depend 
on ourselves. By so doing we shall 
then be in position to gain what wé 
are now seeking. Cc. L. COLE. 


‘Franklin County, Iowa, 
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oul OU’VE noticed a difference in the way men 
_— work. Some are real hustlers—always busy— 
Which right on the job, whether anybody is looking 
aa or not. Dependable. That’s what counts! 
V and e ° ° e 
they Same way with oil —there’s a difference in the 
eal way oils work. If your oil isn’t dependable, your 
3 are tractor won’t be either. A tractor must have good 
nal lubrication to do good work. 
. the Polarine is rich and sturdy—a dependabie oil for 
a your tractor. It lubricates every part of the engine. 
e in It is right on the job where it’s needed. 
most ' 
_ Inside the whirring, whizzing engine it spreads 
, she cool cushions of oil. It protects every moving sur- 
bee: face from heat, friction and the grind of grit. The 
. engine of your tractor is safe with Polarine. 
a Polarine has a name behind it — and a service 
- his record worth thinking about! It is one of the 
re: major products of the Standard Oil Company Via a - 
ers, {Indiana] whose name stands for dependability. \. . oe 
“ On farms in every corner of ten great Middle — 


in Western states Polarine has been giving satisfac- 
“a tory service for ten—fifteen—twenty years! 


sen: There is a grade of Polarine made especially for 
— your tractor. If you use it, your tractor will be 
lubricated with the best oil moneycan buy—it will 
do good work—it will run a long and a useful life! 


Standard @il Company 


in (Indiana) 


7 910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Tune in next Sunday, from 6 to 7 P. M., for Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, also on evenings, 9:30 to 10:00, for the 
Iso-Vis Entertainers, over WGN, Chicago; , Milwaukee; 
WOC, Davenport; WHO, Des Moines; WOW, Omaha; WDAF, 
Kansas City; KSD, St. Louis; KSTP, St. Paul; WEBC, Superior. 
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Picking the “Best” Oil 


Efficiency of Farm Machines Depends on Lubrication 
By I. W. DICKERSON 


a is the best oil for this par- 


ticular automobile, truck, tractor, | 


or other piece of power farming equip- 
ment? What is meant by the differ- 
ent tests for lubricating oils and how 
much dependence can be placed in 


these tests? Where can we get these 


tests made by reliable 
will it pay us to do so? Each oil sales- 
man claims to have the best oil on the 
market, and we would be glad to have 
you give us some suggestions by 
which we can select good oils.’’ These 
are some of the questions our read- 
ers ask us. The selection of the prop- 
er oil is truly a hard nut to crack. 
Certainly it is most,important that 
the lubricant be selected for each par- 
ticular purpose. I had this fact very 
forcibly impressed on my mind when 
still a boy on the old home farm. My 
father sent me out one day to mow 
hay with a mower which was almost 
new, but still had cut several days 
without any trouble. He told me to 
fill up the oil can with some rather 
dark colored oil which he had bought 
from our local dealer a few days be- 
fore. I hitched up the team, oiled ev- 
erything carefully and_ started 
After going a round or two, I started 
to oil the knife head and pitman or 
crank head again, but to my surprise 


experts and 


found the latter so hot I could not 


bear my hand on it. Testing it showed 
that the sickle was not binding and 
that the pitman head was still free on 
I let it cool awhile, 
then oiled it very copiously, and tried 





out. | 





again; but before I reached the end of | 


the round, the pitman was almost 
smoking hot, and I saw that I could 
not run it under such conditions. As 
it was the first time I had used the 
oil, I at once suspected it as the cause, 
and unhitched my team and went to 
the house for a can full of the old oil. 
Coming back, I used this oil freely, 
started in again, and had not a parti- 
cle of further trouble with heating. 
If the wrong oil can make so much 
trouble with a comparatively slow 
moving part like the mower crank pin, 
it is easy to see what terrific damage 
might be done in a high speed auto- 
mobile or tractor engine with heavy 


pressures, working under extreme 
heat conditions, and with but little 
chance for heat to get away. 


What a Cylinder Oil Must Do 


The demands on a good cylinder oil 
are so great and so varied that it 
sometimes seems impossible that they 
can be met. First of all, it must lubri- 
eate the cylinder walls at high speed 
and under conditions of extreme heat, 
part of the time in direct contact with 
flame, without vaporizing too readily 
and without. charring into hard parti- 
cles which will have a grinding effect. 
Also it must at the same time be fluid 
enough to be forced thru small force 
feed passages and into close-fitting 
high speed bearings. Of almost equal 
importance to lubricating, it must fill 
the piston rings and produce a decided 
sealing effect which will withstand 
rapid alternations of compression and 
suction. 
a wide variety of operating conditions, 
such as high speed and low speed en- 
gines, water and air and oil cooling 
systems, close and loose fitting pis- 
tons, high gravity and low 
fuels, dry and wet climates, tempera- 
tures of 40 below and 140 above, heavy 
and light loads, good and poor oper- 
ators, and so on. 

Ordinarily it is not. difficult to find 
out closely enough what kind of an 


oil a certain automobile or truck or 
tractor should use, as the engine man- 
ufacturers usually supply this informa- 
tion in the book of'directions or on re- 
quest. 


In many cases several stand- 





} 
/ and 


ard brands of oil are named in the in- 
struction book and these or other oils 
of equal qualities will be satisfactory. 

The following are the tests usually 
recognized as indicating the nature of 
lubricating oils: 


1. Flash point. This is the temper- 
ature at which the vapor will arise 
from the oil sufficient to ignite. 

2. Burning point. This is the tem- 


perature at which vapors will arise | 
from the oil to burn continuously, or | 


the oil is said to burn. 

3. Gravity. This is the relation of 
weight of a given volume of oil to the 
weight of an equal volume of water. 
The oil trade generally uses the 
Baume scale of gravity. 

4. Viscosity. This is probably the 
most important of all the tests as 
indicating the nature of the oil. The 
viscosity is the time in seconds re- 
quired for sixty cubic centimeters of 
the given oil to pass thru a standard 
Saybolt universal viscosimeter while 


held at the constant temperature. The | 


thinner oil will drop thru in fewer sec- 
onds, and is probably the most impor- 





tant of all the tests, as it indicates | 


more about what body the oil has | 


when heated. 

5. Cold test. This determines the 
lowest temperature at which the oil 
will still pour. A low cold test is 
necessary if the oil is to give satisfac- 
tory service in cold weather, and a low 
cold test usually indicates the absence 
of heavy ends that produce excessive 
carbon in the cylinder. 

6. Carbon. The fixed carbon in an 
engine cylinder oil is a harmful prop- 
erty, as it has a tendency to form hard 
carbon deposits and is likely to cause 


too hot. Hence a low fixed carbon oil 
should be selected. 

A vast amount of research work has 
been done on oils, most of which indi- 
cate that the viscosity test at 210 de- 
grees is about the only test of impor- 
tance so far as service is concerned, 
and that performance in actual opera- 
tion is the only real test of what an 
oil will do in service. 

Use only oils of known quality. If 
a certain oil of a well-known firm 
gives good service in your neighbor's 
autos or trucks or tractors, you can 
be pretty sure that the proper grade 
of this oil will work all right for you. 
Most. of the large oil firms have their 
own refineries and thru proper re- 
fining and blending can maintain their 
oils at any desired set of specifica- 
tions; and the large sums they have 
invested in plant and _ distributing 
equipment and in reputation and good 
will make it absolutely necessary that. 
they hold up to their high standards. 

After the right oil has been secured, 
it must be properly cared for and 
used. The supply must be kept free 
from dirt or other impurities and must 
be so handled that it. will not be wast- 
ed. Not only must the barrel or other 
container be kept tightly closed and 
preferably have a cloth or other hood 
which can be dropped over the top to 
keep off dirt, but the measures and 
other containers in which it is han- 
dled should also be kept under the 
same hood so that the dirt and grit 


| will not adhere. 





cutting action if the engine becomes | 


Then having the right oil and keep- 
ing it clean is only half the battle. It 
is equally important that the old oil 
be drained out and fresh oil be put 
in just as often as the directions call 
for. Most manufacturers want their 
equipment to give you just as cheap 
and efficfent operation as possible, be- 
cause they also have heavy invest- 
ments in reputation and good will; 
and they are not likely to ask you to 
change your oil oftener than they 
think is necessary for good service. 


Congress Gets Ready for Tariff Battle 


(Continued from Page 7) 


many volleys and thunders of debate 
both in the house and senate. 

Third, hides, now on the free list, 
seem likely to be made dutiable. How 
much can not be learned at the mo- 
ment, but. farm leaders here feel ‘that 
herein lies one instance at least. where 
the tariff may be made effective and 
directly helpful to farmers. 

Fourth, corn probably will be dutia- 
ble at 25 cents a bushel, as compared 
with the present rate of 15 cents. 
President Hoover found a report. from 
the tariff commission on his desk 
when he supplanted Coolidge. The 
commission was divided; consequently 





no action was taken by Coolidge and | 


Hoover sent the report to the ways 
means committee. The 25-cent 
duty is about what the Republican 
members of the tariff commission had 
recommended. 


Fifth, shingles, needed on 


every | 


farm for weather protection and for | 


parental disciplinary action, appar- 
ently are to be left on the free list. 
The chairman of the committee, Willis 
C. Hawley, of Oregon, has been under 
strong pressure from his constituents 
for a protective duty on shingles, and 


| he is understood to have worked long | 
and hard to get this item on the du- | 


Then cylinder oils meet such | 


gravity 


; and 


tiable list. Some have said that his 
reelection depends on his success. But 
apparently shingles are to have 
not one splinter of tariff grab. Lum- 
ber and logs also are to remain on the 
free list, it is understood. 

Sixth, grain alcohol, butyl acetate 
other important derivatives of 


| corn distillation, are to have increased 


duties. 
Seventh, and 
point, there is 


here’s a 
considerable 


significant 


divided | 


sentiment among industrial groups in | 


the east for some kind of a change in 
the method of evaluating foreign 
goods that are brought into this coun- 


try. At present the valuation is gen- 
erally determined by the invoice or bill 
of sale of imported goods. The tariff 
commission is compelled by law to 
obtain and study foreign costs of pro- 
duction, necessitating the sending of 
its representatives into the offices of 
companies in foreign lands, there to 
scrutinize their private books. This 
the foreign companies and countries 
have openly and bitterly resented. 
Therefore there has been a desire, ex- 
pressed even by President Hoover, to 
change to some system that would be 
more workable. A plan widely advo- 
cated is that when a shipment of furs, 
let us say, comes into New York from 
abroad, instead of fixing the customs 
duty at the ad valorem rate times the 
value as stated on the invoice, the 
value of the furs would be determined 
by comparison with similar quality of 
furs made in this country. This, 
briefly, is the American valuation 
plan. Usually the domestic furs are 
higher priced, therefore higher duties 
would result. This or sjmilar plans of 
domestic valuation, if made the basis 
of evaluation in the forthcoming tariff 
bill, would automatically raise the tar- 
iff on all commodities on which ad va- 
lorem duties are levied. 

There are said to be about 1,500 in- 
dustrial products and less than 100 
farm commodities on which ad va- 
lorem duties are now assessed. There- 
fore the adoption of any domestic val- 
uation plan without scaling down the 
advalorem rates would result in rais- 
ing the tariff level. Industrial prod- 
ucts would be greatly favored, and ag- 
riculture, since farm products are les- 
ser in number, would not. be so fa- 
vorably treated. Considerable fire- 
works on this point are expected. 





A move is on foot here to transfer 











| senate 


public roads and the forest service 
from the department of agriculture to 
the interior. This question was up 
when Secretary Wallace was head of 
the department of agriculture, and he 
as well as farm groups generally op- 
posed any such transfer. Secretary 
Jardine was confronted with the same 
attempt, but he also put his foot down 
so hard that the movement was 
promptly squelched. Just what atti- 
tude will be shown by the present sec- 


, retary, Arthur M. Hyde, remains to be 


seen. 





As this is written the senate is still 
debating the debenture plan, with the 
latest unofficial poll showing forty- 
seven senators against the debenture 
and forty-six for it. The closeness of 
the contest, despite the burning the 
debenture plan was given by President 
Hoover, may be judged from the fact 
that Senator Norris, staunch deben- 
ture advocate, obtained leave from the 
to have Henrik Shipstead 
sworn in at his bedside in a Baltimore 
hospital, a move said to be without 
precedent. in the history of the senate. 
Shipstead has been ill for several 
weeks and has not been able to appear 
personally in the senate to be admin- 
istered the oath of office due him be- 
cause of his election last fall. 

Senator Brookhart predicted to your 
correspondent this afternoon that the 
MeNary bill, including the debenture 
plan, would be passed by the senate. 
He figured the vote would come about 
the time this issue reaches its readers. 
During the week the debenture has 
gained eonsiderable support in the 
senate, and the present strategy of 
proponents is to delay the vote until 
more converts can be obtained. Adop- 
tion, without a roll-call vote, of Sena- 
tor Norris’ amendment to reduce the 
debenture rate as a penalty for greatly 
increasing production,: gained support 
for the debenture plan. However, 
even if the senate adopts McNary’s 
bill with the debenture included as an 
alternative to be used at the will of 
the Hoover-selected board, there is 


| little likelihood of it being approved 


| posed Federal 


by the house. 

Considerable alarm has been ex- 
pressed over the possibility of the pro- 
Farm Board loaning 


| part of its “permissive subsidy fund” 


' was mentioned to him. 


of $500,000,000 to fly-by-night coopera- 
tives. The definition of a cooperative 
in the house bill is broad. But, ac- 
cording to Congressman Haugen, it is 
as good as his committee and farm 
leaders could make it and still per- 
mit bona fide farm organizations that 
are not incorporated under the provi- 
sions of the Capper-Volstead act to ob- 
taih the benefits of the legislation. 
The possible revival of the $26,000,- 
000 grain merger that rose and fell a 
few years ago like Halley’s comet, 
In reply he 


| said that he and his committee be- 


lieved that no béard would loan money 
to such a promotion scheme. Refer- 
ring to the Grain Marketing Company, 


| he said: 


“It goes without saying that if the 
revolving fund is used for the pur- 
chase or construction of obsolete or 
useless equipment or in wildcat pro- 
motion, of course the desired results 
can not be obtained.” ° 

He felt the farmers themselves 
would exercise better judgment than 
to join wildcat ventures, and said he 
would have confidence in the judg- 
ment. of the board, as its members 
would have to be approved by the 


| senate. 


In this connection the resignation of 
Eugene Meyer as chairman of the Fed- 


| eral Farm Loan Board is of extreme 


the biological survey, the bureau of | 


interest. Some members of congress 
think this was a move to leave him 
free to accept the chairmanship of the 
Federal Farm Board, and back this by 
saying that a well-experienced finan- 
cier will be needed in the key position. 
Senator Brookhart, however, would 
strongly oppose any such move. When 
Meyer’s resignation was announced, 
the Iowa senator said that the event 
would be a great boon to cooperatives. 
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This white silver lettered name, standing out before the on- 
coming storm, stands as the emblem of security to those whose 
crops are ruined by hailstorm. Built by thirty-seven years of 
faithful service, it commands the respect and confidence of all. 





tg: bt e403 ’ : how 
ite te f ‘ ‘ Gaines field 


looked after the storm. 


ONE CHECK AMONG THOUSAND 


This shows how the FARMERS MUTUAL takes care of its members. 


If you lost your crop, wouldn't you like to get a check like this? 



















The “dark spots” on the lowa map 
show where the hailstorms were 
when the Farmers Mutual 


PAID. ie 
LOSSES Of ‘ pas 


1,119.999.7 











Auto Insurance, Too ~ 


To better serve our members we have recently added FULL 
COVERAGE AUTO PROTECTION. Fire, theft, wind, hail, 


transportation, equipment, liability, property and collision. 
A most attractive policy, as good as the best, and better than 


many. Inquire about it. $821, ry 0.94 back of every policy issued. 


W. A. RUTLEDGE, Secy. 222'Sixtn ave DES MOINES, IOWA 
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McCORMICKDEERING 
Cultivators 


have many features that save time, 
money and energy 





4 deep McCormick- Deering ZTwo-Row 

Cultivator has a foot-operated gang 
control that makes for close, accurate culti- 
vation. You can dodge plants in crooked 
rows with remarkable speed and with min- 


imum effort. Eighteen acres is an average 
day’s work with this perfected cultivator. 

The New 4 Pivot Axle Cultivator is an 
ideal single-row implement for all row 
crops. Its ease of handling, adaptability, 
and the clean work it does have made it 
one of the most popular cultivators ever 
built. It has a vertical pivot axle anda 
gang-shifting system that makes it unusually 
easy to guide. To appreciate its ease of 
operation you must try it. 

The McCormick-Deering Leverless Bal- 
anee Rider, the Victor Combined Riding 
and Walking Cultivators, the new, im- 
proved Model TF Disk Cultivator, and the 
Hammock Seat Cultivator—all offer you 
features that save time, money and energy. 
The line also includes Walking Cultivators, 
Lister Cultivators, and cultivators for work 
in beets. A big selection of shovels and 
gang equipment, fertilizer attachments for 
the New 4 and the model TF, and other 


accessories. 


é Ask the McCormick- Deering dealer to show you the cul- 
é tivator for your farm. Write for cultivator literature 


International Harvester Company 
606 So. Michigan Ave. of America Chicago, Illinois 


( Incorporated ) 























| with the county records. 
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Visits in the Country 


Thru Central Illinois—Drainage Systems That Fail 


By JAY WHITSON 


HE renewed problem of drainage 

systems that faces a large share 
of the farm owners and operators in 
the level corn belt of central Illinois 
was one of the most important things 
I saw and heard about during my visit 
to this region the week ending April 
13. I can not help wondering if we 
will be hearing more and more of a 
similar story in Iowa in the next few 
years. 

Central Illinois was somewhat. com- 
parable to north central and north- 
west Iowa in its drainage problems 
when this work began. It was tile 
drained earlier, however. Many tile 


lines and systems and open ditches 
have been in use thirty to forty years 
and a considerable number even 
longer. Many fields and farms that 





drained well and satisfactorily for a | 


considerable number of years are de- 
veloping ponds and sloughs and wet 
spots the last few years. The why of 
this interested me. 

There appears to be a multitude of 
reasons rather than one. The tile 
were not put in deep enough and fine 
particles of soil are gradually depos- 
ited by the movement of the soil water 
in and around the tile, making the 
movement of the surplus water from 
the surface to the tile and thru them 
much slower. Many reported tile lines 
clogged now that apparently had func- 
tioned for years. These clogged lines 
trace back to a poor job of leveling, 
perhaps, with a small “hump” or “sag” 
in the line. In many cases such lines 
worked for years and then filled. 

Again, the tile had a considerable 
amount of the soil above removed by 
erosion at places along the line, often 
not enough to expose the tile but 
enough so a tractor or heavy imple- 
ment would crack, crush, or disturb 
the tile with clogging a result. Tree 
and shrub roots penetrate tile and clog 
them in time, these farmers have 


found. Making tile effective is one of | 


the biggest problems on these farms, 
even tho they were tiled a generation 
or more. I visited several men who 
are devoting all their time to manag- 
ing a set of farms for the owners. 
“How about this drainage problem?” 
I asked each one. “One of the most 
difficult,” was the general opinion. As 
one expressed it: “Here is a field 
that has developed ponds. Is it be- 
cause of too few tile being put in orig- 
inally, poor leveling, broken tile, or 
what? 

“Two-thirds of the farms have no 
map of the tile put in and those who 
did the work or had it done are dead, 
moved away or their memory is a poor 
guide. It is apt to be a blind guessing 
job to locate the trouble. Every farm 
with tile should have a map drawn to 
seale, showing their location, filed 
Their loca- 
tion may easily be worth ten times as 
much to the owner twenty or thirty 
years hence as knowing that the 
northeast corner is 203 feet and six 
inches from a certain government 
marker.” 





The acreage of alfalfa is not large 
in the Illinois counties I visited re- 
cently. However, men who have 2 
patch of alfalfa believe in taking care 
of it. I noticed 75 or 100 fields during 
my riding on roads, railroads and in- 
terurbans and all except one had been 
cultivated this spring. I am sure this 
is a much higher percentage than we 
could find in any part of Iowa. Some 
men had used an ordinary disk, but a 
majority had used a surface cultivator 
or spring tooth cultivator of some sort. 

I have long been sold on the desira- 
bility of cultivating alfalfa to keep 
down the blue grass and reduce the 
weeds as well as to loosen the surface 
soil in order to reduce rain run-off on 
slopes and hills. Personally, I have 


had a belief that following the re. 
moval of the first cutting was the 
ideal time to cultivate the alfalfa. 
However, immediately after any cut- 
ting or before the growth starts in the 
spring are times almost if not equally 
desirable. Early spring treatment has 
very distinct advantages such as ease 
of getting the job done, and amount of 
loosening up of soil without injury to 


alfalfa. Illinois men gave this as the 
chief reasons for doing the job in 
April. 

As I traveled over Champaign, Me. 
Lean, Vermilion, Macon and Shelby 
counties I was impressed by the fact 
that a much higher percentage of Iowa 
farms have good and fairly adequate 


fences than these counties in Plinois, 
Of course, there are a good many wel] 
fenced farms, but a very high percent- 


| age of the “cash grain farms” have lit- 








tle fencing besides around the yards, 
lots and a small pasture. 

Of the farms well fenced, a 
high percentage had «een built in re- 
cent years. The percentage of woven 
wire that is thirty-two and thirty-nine 
inches high is large. I do not remem- 
ber seeing but two stretches of twen- 
ty-six-inch wire in fence that looked 
like it had been put up within the 
last five vears. 

One of the favorite methods of post 
arrangement is two or three steel 
posts to one wood post. I saw whole 
farms, besides the yards and lots, 
fenced with this post arrangement. 


Why did Mlinois farmers mostly 
build tall, slim silos ten or twelve feet 
in diameter and maybe forty or fifty 
feet high, while the bulk of Iowa farm- 
ers that built them as much as forty 
feet in height made theirs fourteen or 
sixteen feet in diameter? There is 
probably a good and sufficient reason 
for this, but I have never been able to 
guess or learn by asking. why it is. 
Each time I travel from Iowa to Chi- 
cago or elsewhere in Illinois I note 
this difference but. have not had my 
curiosity satisfied. 


very 


There are lots of oiled roads in this 
part of Illinois. I don’t know how 
good all-year roads oiled roads make, 
but they could be traveled in comfort 
and safety the week I was there, when 
impassable untreated roads were 
common. The oiled roads were not 
state highways but generally what we 
would call county and main township 
roads in Iowa. They are not subject 
to very heavy traffic in most cases. I 
would judge. I saw bad spots in them 


| also as we see on Iowa graveled roads, 





due to the same inadequate drainage 
and too low a crown. 


Driving down to see the peach and 
apple orchards in bloom in the fruit 
country in southern IHinois is becom- 
ing a spring week-end event among 
thousands of farm and town families 
in central Illinois. I even heard of a 
country church not far from Decatur 
that did not hold the usual Sunday 
services once each spring. Instead as 
many as could spent the day enjoying 


| the beauty and fragrance of the peach 


and apple orchards 75 or 100 miles 
away. The concrete paving leads not 
only to the orchard area but runs thru 
the orchards at various places. I! 
wished that the peach orehards were 
within driving distance of Des Moines 
so that my family and I could feast 
our eyes on their spring beauty. 





Since returning from my trip to IIli- 
nois I have been trying to count up the 
number of different men who referred 
to boys or men who had studied voca- 
tional agriculture in high school or the 
influence that a vocational agricul- 


tural teacher was having on the com: . 


munity. It seems as if mearly every 
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other man in close contact with farm- 
jing as well as the farmers themselves 





made some reference to “Smith- 
Hughes” boys or men. 
One manager of something over 


thirty farms in telling of his plan of 
getting the tenants on these farms to 
use “utility” type seed corn tested 
for disease remarked: “There were 
six farmers in one community already 
growing utility corn tested for disease. 
Have a Smith-Hughes teacher in the 
nearby high school and ‘Ag’ boys led 


‘the way in growing better corn.” 


Another farm manager in talking 
about choosing new tenants for the 
farms he manages said: “Our prefer- 
ence is a young man who took Smith- 
Hughes work in high school and has 
been farming at home or for himself 
since he finished high school.” 

Another, in discussing the _  pos- 
sibility of changing a certain farm un- 


der his supervision from a “cash 
grain’ to livestock farm, said: ‘“The 
father has been a grain farmer for 


twenty-five years. I wouldn’t want to 
experiment with him, but he will be 
turning things over to one or both of 
his sons in a few years. They took vo- 
cational ‘Ag’ in high school and made 
good on livestock projects. They are 
continuing them in cooperation with 
their father aud making money turn- 
ing feed into milk and pork. They 
won't be satisfied with grain rent and 
Iintend to give them a chance to make 
good on livestock.” 

In talking over the keeping of cost 
accounts with men connected with the 
University of Illinois, county agents 
and farm managers, all referred to vo- 
cational: “Ags” as among those -fur- 
nishing some of the best keepers of 
records, followers of approved prac- 
tices and operators of most profitable 
farms. 

A former county agent in discussing 
the changes taking place among coun- 
ty agents in Illinois, said that in one 


year ending a few months ago four- 
teen out of fifteen new county agents 
of whose selection he heard were 


Smtih-Hughes teachers. 


I remarked to one farmer whom I 














visited about noticing more brooder | 


houses out apart from the remainder 
of the buildings in that community 
than in any other community I had 
visited in Illinois. 

He answered: ‘““I expect so. I doubt 
if anyone in this community made any 
real money with poultry till some of 
the boys took poultry as a project in 
high school. They and others copy- 
ing after them have made some real 
money with chickens the last three or 
four years. I believe fifteen or six- 
teen raised 250 or more chickens on 
clean ground in 1928. And it pays.” 





Farmer Experts in lowa’s 
Biggest Business 


(Continued from page 3) 


spring litters, eight or ten litters, three 
times a year might be a lot more sens- 
ible.” Another said, “If I raised two- 
thirds of my pigs in the fall instead 
cf one-fifth, I would have a lot more 
time to give them close attention. 
Spring work in the field and best care 
of young litters all too often crowd 
each other, with the pigs apt to be 
heglected. You know our neighbors 
See us when we get to the field late or 
are behind getting the oats or corn in, 
but don’t see the results of carelessness 
or hurry around the hog house.” 

If I sense aright the thinking be- 
hind the statements of these Master 
Farmers, and other equally ‘good hog 
raisers, we shall see some radical 
changes in farrowing dates and plans 
in the next few years among the best 
pork producers of the state. 





Nominations for 1929 Iowa Master 
Farmers must be in the office of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer by June 1. Write for 
hominating blanks. 





Fast driving 


gives oil its hardest test 























Oil sth an longest at 
high speed lubricates best 


at any speed 


You will find that the New Mobiloil out- 
lasts other oils at high speeds. This ex- 
plains why the New Mobiloil will save you 


money in operating car, truck or tractor. 


Improved roads .. . higher speed limits . . . modern 
engines . . . have made fast drivers of us all. And 
probably you’ve noticed that the faster you drive the 
higher the oil consumption. 


Our assurance that the New Mobiloil will stand up 
better and last longer than other oils under high 


speed is really a conservative reflection of the speed 


test records made in thousands of miles of running at 
the Atlantic City Speedway. And it is an established 
engineering fact that the oil which lasts longest and 
stands up best at high speed also lubricates best at 
ANY speed. 


Repeated road and laboratory tests prove that when 
lubricated with the New Mobiloil engines commonly 
develop more power than with other oils of equal 
viscosity. In addition this New Mobiloil often reduces 
oil consumption as much as 50%. Other economies 
result from fewer repairs, less carbon, and time saved 
in costly breakdowns. 


Substantial quantity discount 


For a season’s supply it is cheaper to buy in the 55- 
gallon and 30-gallon drums with convenient faucets. 
On these large containers your Mobiloil dealer will 
give you a substantial discount. His complete Mobiloil 
Chart tells you the correct grade of Mobiloil for your 
car, tractor and truck. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high-quality lubricants for all types of machinery 


the New 








Make this chart your guide 
It shows the correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
certain prominent cars. If your car is not listed here, see at 
your dealer's the complete Mobiloil Chart, which rec- 
ommends the correct grades for all cars, trucks, tractors, etc. 
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Where Malaria Is White Man’s Chief Foe | 


(Continued from page 6) 


was really not of our party at all. His 
only baggage was a little canvas pack 
which the Frenchman eyed suspicious- 
ly as the porters took us to our rooms. 

A hot shower bath, some clean 
clothes, a shave and haircut, and then 
we invaded the big, quiet dining-room 
for one of the great experiences of our 


trip, a bountiful dinner after weeks 
of doing without. Jim and I ate. The 
professor ate and drank and before 


our long meal was finished he had run 
up quite a bill. 

Jim and I were puzzled about the 
professor, and when we explained the 
situation to the hotel keeper after din- 
ner he was not only puzzled but wor- 
ried as well. By the end of the next 
day when the professor had yet. failed 
to get funds from the German consul 
as he had assured us he would, Jim 
and I were puzzled and worried too. 
He already owed us about $30 for trav- 
eling expenses so far, and I lent him a 
few more dollars in cash, all of which 
he kept promising to pay, day after 
day, as long as we stayed in town. 

This is getting ahead of the story, 
but Jim and I finally left Bangkok 
without ever getting our money from 
the German professor. It is true, we 
left rather hurriedly without having 
a chance to bid him goodby, but we 
had been in Bangkok a week before 
we finally got. the chance to to 


xo 


| came into the inn and his carriers in- 
| formed us that twenty-five li farther 
on the way towards Szemao a foreign- 
er lay dying under the trees where 
he had been carried early that morn- 


ing. 
“Hurriedly finishing our evening 
meal we arranged with two of our 





guards to accompany me and, taking 
blankets along, my cook and I set out 
on the road again to determine who 


| this fellow traveler might be and how 


seriously ill he really was. At nine- 
thirty we arrived in the rain and the 
dark at the village of two houses 
where we had been told we would find 
our patient. Things were exactly as 
described. 

“Lying face downward on the board 
upon which he had been carried out, 
exposed to the rain, insects and ver- 
min, we found him. A strong man, 
middle-aged, unconscious, temperature 
104, respirations labored and weak, 
pulse 120,- convulsions of upper ex- 
tremities, general condition that of a 
dying man. We carried the patient 
into shelter and made him as com- 
fortable as possible and inquired into 
the beginning and duration of his sick- 
The villagers knew little of his 
previous condition but the symptoms 


ness. 


| they described, coupled with what we 
| found, sounded like malignant malaria. 


“jdentification of the patient was 
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Jim sells the raft. 


Hong Kong on a freight boat and thus 
save about $100 in fare, and during 
all that time the professor had 
mained as much of an enigma as ever. 

Was heé-all a hoax after all, simply 
a wanderer posing in this dignified ca- 
pacity as a professor from Heidelberg, 
head of a _ surveying expedition in 
China? Was his sensational story of 
having been captured by bandits in 
the interior of China and held for ran- 
som, all his records and instruments 
lost, simply a story to attract the sym- 
pathy and respect of fellow whites? 
Or was he really what he claimed to 
be, a most intelligent and well-educat- 
ed German scientist who had been 
the victim of bad luck in the orient? 


re- | 


| 


Immediately after I returned home | 
| 


to the United States, I wrote the 
American consul in Bangkok and 
asked for a report on the German pro- 
fessor. Following is a part of a report 
which he sent me in reply; a letter 
from an American doctor written to 
the consulate in Bangkok: 
“Kiulungkiang, Yunnan, Aug. 1. 

“American Consul, Bangkok. 

“To Whom It May Concern: While 
traveling alone from Yuan Kiang to 
Kiulungkiang, Yunnan, China, a six- 
teen-day caravan journey, I experi- 


enced the following sad event which I 
wish to make known. 

“Arriving at Nai Koolie, the usual 
stop between Puerfu and Szemao, we 
had just arranged our camp for the 





night in a horse barn and were ready 
a Chinese officer 


for supper when 


then taken up and we found by papers 
in English and passport in Chinese 
that the name was Professor ————, 
traveling in Yunnan as a surveyor. 
“We worked with him all night try- 
ing to revive the heart and combat the 
disease, but without result. In the 
morning we engaged carriers to carry 
him on in to Szemao, hoping that he 
might rally and regain consciousness. 
Twenty li out of Szemao he died and 
as the carriers had refused to lift 
their load in the morning unless we 
agreed to allow them to stop if the 
patient died, we stopped our caravan 


| of twenty and held the funeral imme- 


diately, burying Professor by 
the side of the caravan trail some 
twenty li from Szemao at a village 


called Sheo Shin Gin, July 20, 1928. 
Traveling alone as he did, he had but 
a few papers with him and these, with 
his few personal effects that he had 
been carrying himself, were turned 
over to the Szemao magistrate with a 
statement of the facts in the case as 
we found them. 

“It appears from the facts obtained 
on our journey thru Szemao and Kiu- 
lungkiang that Professor was 
having fever when in Kiulungkiang 
and asked for medicines for abdominal 
distress while in Szemao. We could 
scarcely believe the Chinese where 
we found him that he was traveling 
without escort, cook, boy, or com- 
panion of any description, but as we 
inquired all along the way we found 
it to be true. 
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ile Choosing 


AST year I used Star Shovels on one of my cul- 


My Reasons 











Points are rein- 
forced by a full- 
thickness rib. 
All Star Shovels 
STAY Pointed. 





Star’ 


tivators. They scoured up quick and stayed sharp 
so long that I put them on a// my cultivators this year. 
That reinforced point sure makes a difference—keeps 
the shovel from wearing off blunt—and the sharper 
the point the better the job of cultivating.” 

Star Cultivator Shovels are the result of a half century 
of experience. Made from the best steel for the purpose 
—shaped right for quick scouring—they are used by 
more farmers every year. Get them from your dealer 


for any make of cultivator. 


STAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Carpentersville, Hlinois 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 


Established 1873 


STAR 


CULTIVATOR SHOVELS 


Wear Longer —~ Scour Laster 








“To me this was a reckless thing to 
do. Traveling alone at this time of 
the year was enough for me, but we 
had a caravan of ponies and carriers, 


foreign foods, and medicines for 
emergencies. 
(Signed) “CHAS. ee ae 9 Sg 





Thus had the tropics claimed anoth- 
er man, a white man who is never able 
to stand the diseases and dangers to 
which the oriental and the natives of 
those regions are more immune. Jim 
and I had been taking risks—and we 
had been lucky—so far. 

Our third night in Bangkok, Jim 
himself took sick. We had been tak- 
ing five grains of quinine every day 
for months, had boiled all our drink- 
ing water and had been exceptionally 
careful in every way. But we were 
in the tropics, and it was the begin- 
ning of the rainy season and exposure 
is not for the white man in such a 
land as that. 

My partner Jim’s many friends will 
be sorry to read that this illness de- 
veloped into a very bad case of mala- 
ria. He hurried home from Hong 
Kong on a fast boat, lay in a hospital 
for weeks and has been ill for months. 
He has the treacherous disease under 
control now, his doctors believe, and 
he is on the job teaching English at 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, at 
the present time. 





Greater Corn Breeders 
Than Reid or Leaming 


(Continued from page 6) 


| enjoy the benefits of settled agricul- 


tural life. 
The Pawnees, whose country ex- 
tended from the Niobrara river to the 


' Solomon river on the south, compris- 


ing the basin of the Loup river and the 


of the community. 


middle portion of the Platte and all 
| the upper Republican, had strict regu- 


lations concerning the operations of 
corn breeding and culture. Part of 
the duty of every priest or custodian 
of a sacred bundle was the mainte- 
nance every year of a consecrated field 
of corn for the breeding of seed corn. 


| Each vear at the time of harvest per: 





fect ears from this consecrated field 
were put away along with the holy 
things in the sacred bundle for safe 
keeping, and each springtime at the re- 
ligious ceremonies for the inaugura- 
tion of the year’s farming operations 
each planter received some of this 
special seed corn out of the sacred 
bundle to put with Jer planting stock 
to bless it. 


The consecrated field of corn was 
religiously planted and tended with 
special and reverent care each year by 
the priest and his wife in a place re 
mote from any other fields, carefully 
kept from contamination with any com 
mon corn. They took particular care 
to have the consecrated field at a (is- 
tance from any field where common 
corn was growing, because it was said, 
“when two kinds of corn grow near to 
gether they will intermarry and conse 
quently the progeny will not be of pure 
stock, but mixed.” So the priests 


| kept a pure stock of seed corn in this 
| way from year to year, and some of 
| this select stock was given out each 
| year at planting time to “bless” and 
' maintain the standard of excellence iD 


the common stock of all the planters 
Such were some 
of the corn breeding practices among 
the Pawnees of Nebraska from time 
immemorial. And such selective pro 
cesses in breeding seed corn had beet 
going on during thousands of years. 


| among many tribes in America, before 


a white man had ever seen this wol- 
derful grain, Indian corn. 
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House Debate on Farm Bill 


What Farm Congressmen Said of Features of Hoover Bill 


HE debate in the house of repre- 

sentatives over the Hoover bill was 
handicapped by the consciousness of 
the speakers that nothing that was 
said would have much influence on the 
fate of the measure. The administra- 
tion obviously had the votes to put it 
over at any time. Yet largely by the 
efforts of sueh men as Congressmen 


Cannon and Lozier of Missouri, Burt-. 


ness of North Dakota and Jones of 
Texas, the farm group was able to 
make a little clearer the points the bill 
covered or failed to cover. 

Representative Cannon of Missouri, 
opening the discussion for the opposi- 
tion, said: 


“This bill is the greatest gold brick | 


ever handed to the American farmer 
by any congress—and that is putting 
it pretty strong. It fails by every ma- 
jor test. It does not make the tariff 
effective. It does not control the sur- 
plus. And it contains no provision 
against overproduction. 

“The farmer has been paying the 
tariff. He has been contributing to 
the prosperity of the rest of the coun- 
try by paying a heavy tariff.on prac- 
tically everything he buys. But he 
has not been getting the tariff. He 
has been buying in a protected Amer- 
ican market and paying higher prices 





than are paid in any other country in | 


the world. But he has been selling his | 


own products in the unprotected world 
market in competition with the cheap- 
est land and the cheapest labor that 
can be found from Asia to South 
America. 

“That is the farm problem. And 
that problem is not so much as men- 
tioned in this bill.” 

The Democratic attitude was pretty 
well expressed by Representative As- 
well of Louisiana, who made a mild 
speech in favor of the bill, but added: 

“This board, you will note, is to be 
appointed by the president without re- 
strictions or limitations on his author- 
ity. The president is given unusual 
authority, and the whole plan is placed 
properly in the president’s hands. The 
success of this plan will depend pri- 
marily upon the president of the Unit- 
ed States. Under this bill it is his job. 
He is to be held directly responsible 
for the board and the success of the 
plan.” 


Only Two Methods 


Representative Haugen of Iowa, in 
defending the measure, indicated that 
he believed the statement of policy in 
the Hoover bill committed the board 
to the job of finding a way to take 
care of the exportable surplus. 
the method, he said: 

“So far as is known, there are only 
two methods by which to prevent the 
exportable surplus from unduly de- 
pressing the prices of the commodity. 

“One, as made effective to organized 
industry, the equalization plan; to give 
the producers the full control over the 
marketing of the whole production, to 


sell for domestic consumption, at the | 
American price level—the world price | 


plus the tariff—and each producer con- 
tributing his ratable share of the cost 


As to | 








| 


of equalizing the price and to receive | 


his proportionate share of the profits 
therefrom. In other words, to make the 
protective laws effective, as, for in- 
Stance, the Adamson act and our im- 
Migration laws are made effective thru 
labor organizations to influence the 
Wage scale, and as the federal reserve 
act is made effective thru the Federal 
Reserve Board exercising its power in 
Controlling the volume and flow of cur- 
Tency, thus influencing the rate of in- 
terest, 

“Or a subsidy plan, such as the de- 
benture plan, the allotment plan, the 
licensing plan, and the withdrawal 
plan. 

“Under the first, the equalization 
Plan, the producer pays the cost of 





equalizing the price, and under the 
subsidy plan Uncle Sam pays the cost. 


“It will be for the board to deter- | 


mine what ‘plan shall be employed in 
maintaining advantageously domestic 
markets, so that the surplus shall not 
unduly depress the price of the com- 
modity.” 

It was pointed out by congressmen 
who were doubtful about the bill that 
there were no specific provisions in 


the measure to carry out the general ‘| 


expression of policy, which Represent- 
ative Haugen interpreted as being fa- 
vorable to special treatment of the ex- 
portable surplus. 

Several inquired what had happened 


to the equalization fee. Representative | 


Abernethy of North Carolina said: 

“Can the gentleman tell me any rea- 
son for this change from the last con- 
gress? 
am up in the air. These farm leaders 
told me that the only thing that would 
grant any relief was the equalization 
fee. It seems now to have been lost 
or buried or is strayed or stolen. Where 
ig. ic?" 

Mr. Larsen of Georgia: 

“We have changed the administra- 
tion, but I do not think that we have 
changed the policy much. The gentle- 
man will remember that the last ad- 
ministration vetoed the equalization 
fee plan, and it was generally stated at 
that time that the gentleman who hap- 
pens to be the head of the present ad- 
ministration was largely instrumental 
in having the then administration lead- 
er, the president of the United States, 
write that veto message.” 


Representative Lozier of Missouri | 


seemed to feel that the board would 
carry out not so much the general pol- 
icy laid down in the bill as the special 
wishes of the president. 


Carry Out President’s Wishes 


“The efficiency of the law, then, will 
depend upon the administration, and 
inasmuch as no specific power is con- 
ferred by the act upon the board, is it 
not reasonable to suppose that the 
board will exercise no power and adopt 
no policy which has not the unquali- 
fied approval of the president? And 
judging it in the light of experience, 
does not this act provide for only such 
farm relief and such assistance as the 
president, in his judgment, may see fit 
to recommend?” 

Representative Dickinson of Iowa, 
supporting the president in his attack 
on the debenture plan, said: 

“Now, as a matter of fact, the de- 
benture plan ought not to be considered 
by this house. The equalization fee is 
past history. The reason it is past 
history is because, in carrying out the 
campaign pledges that we made during 
the fall of 1928 and in the conventions 
of 1928, we fixed certain policies that 
should be included in this bill, and this 
bill is the reflection of those policies so 
fixed in that campaign, and this house 
ought to maintain its pledge to the 
voters of this country by writing the 
law on the statute books of the United 
States in the form directed by the vot- 
ers in that campaign.” 

This view was later attacked by Rep- 
resentative Hastings of Oklahoma, who 
said: 

“Much has been said in the debate 
and in the press about the ‘mandate of 
the people’ during the 1928 election. 
Every one, of course, knows that the 
religious question, prohibition and im- 
migration were the controlling, issues, 
and that the farm question was entire- 
ly lost sight of. If anyone seriously 
disputes this, let me point to the rifts 
in the solid south. Would anyone have 
the temerity to assert that the farm 
question had any controlling influence 
in any of them? Why not be honest and 
frank about it? Every one knows there 
was no mandate from the people upon 
this question.” (Continued on page 25) 


I do not know what to do. I | 














What it tells you 


O YOU know what happens when 
two kinds of metals touch in your 
eavestroughs and downspouts? What 
cinders do to underground tanks? How 
to secure absolute lightning protection? 
How and when to paint new metal 
roofs? How to keep rodents out of 
grain and feed bins? The proper care of 
milk cans? How to make roofing and 
siding seams wind and water-tight? 
These are just a few of the questions 
answered in this book. The facts given 
about any one of them may save you a 








lot of trouble and considerable money. 








end for 


this 


FREE BOOKLET. 


It contains information on the use and care of 


metal work that can save any farmer real money! 


Dozens of practical hints on how to get longer 


service from farm machinery and equipment. Mail 


the coupon below for your copy, right now! 


RE is one of the most help- 

ful booklets ever published. 

In it are included the many help- 
fulideas that Armco’s Research 
department have gathered from 
all their years of study and ex- 
perience. This book is going to 
save thousands of farmers real 
money. Collected here, for the 
first time under one cover, is a 
wealth of practical suggestions 
for increasing the life and service 
of metal products on the farm. 
)Yet every penny it will cost 
you is the postage to mail the 
coupon below! The book- 
let itself is absolutely 
freeand placesyou under 
noobligation. It doesnot 
even try to sell you any- 
thing. Its whole pur- 
pose is to help farmers 





get their money’s worth from 
metal products! 


Mail coupon today! 


Don’t put off reading this valu- 
able booklet another day. Fill in 
the coupon below right now, be- 
fore you forget it. Your free 
copy will be sent by return mail. 
Remember, this book will not 
cost you a cent or obligate you 
in any way. We offer it abso- 
lutely free, in the interest of bet- 
ter sheet metal products on the 
farm. 

THE AMERICAN 
ROLLING MILL 
COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 
Middletown, Ohio 


Export: The Armco International 
Corp. Cable Address: “Armco— 
Middletown” 
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The American Rolling MillCo., e 
Middletown, Ohio 


Please send me free a copy of your booklet “Longer 
Service from Sheet Metal Products”’. 
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Gardening for Iron 


AVE you had _ your iron this 

spring? If you haven’t, it is not 
yet too late. It is iron that gives our 
blood its color, our muscle its vigor, 
and life its zest. Without the iron 
(which we get. only thru our food), 
our bodies could not even use the oxy- 
gen which we breathe, for it is the 
iron itself which carries the oxygen 
thru the blood to the body cells. 

Not only its food value but its suc- 
culence should give it a prominent 
place in the garden all summer long. 
Yet a short survey made by two 
Four-H Club girls sin an Iowa commu- 
nity last summer, showed that only 
one garden in ten in that farm section 
had any appreciable planting of 
greens. 

The leafy green vegetable is our 
highest iron giving food, save one. It 
is nature’s never-fail iron tonic and is 
worth more per serving in iron con- 
tent than any quantity of the drug 
store sort. Dr. E. V. McCollum, one 
of our foremost American dietitians, 
says that every one of us should have 
a serving of some leafy, green vegeta- 
ble every day. Not only does this type 
of vegetable have remarkable food 
value in mineral and vitamin content, 
but it is unequaled in keeping the di- 
gestive tract in good condition because 
of its non-irritating bulk and its water 
holding capacity. 

Poor soil, improper cultivation, poor 
selection of varieties, and poor cook- 
ing pretty well cover the reasons why 
so many folks still haven’t learned to 
like this queen of garden vegetables. 
A surprising number of gardens give 
more space to far less important vege- 
tables, and totally ignore the worthy 
and anemia-preventive greens. 

Those of us who are far from a veg- 
etable market during the winter must 
get our leafy vegetable from a can dur- 
ing that season. There are few of us 
in the country, however, who haven't 
an available strip of ground for a lux- 
uriant row of this worthy vegetable, 
to add zest to the summer meals and 
to help fill the cans with good iron 
tonic for the winter months. If your 
garden has none as yet, here are some 
possibilities. 

Swiss chard and kale are perhaps 
the most luxuriant and the easiest to 
grow of aH garden greens. Further- 
more, they can be planted with fair 
success during any of the spring and 
summer months and can be counted 
on to grow as fast as they are cut, 
thus giving a continuous supply of 
greens. Swiss chard remains sweet 
and doesn’t acquire that strong fla- 
vor peculiar to overgrown greens, 
even when it is quite large. The stem 
or rib may be stripped out of the leaf, 
when the green is large, and cooked 
and eaten like asparagus. It is an 
easy green to can, because the leaf is 
large and grows high out of the soil, 
making it less apt to collect soil and 
grit. By all means, see that a package 
of Swiss chard seed goes into your 
garden plot, late tho it might. be. 

Kale is an all summer green, too. 
It is so hardy that, if you plant your 
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Making Your 





Garden Grow 








row for a late summer or fall crop, 
you may be able to get a delicious 
crisp pan of these leaves for greens 
well after Thanksgiving. 

Spinach, which from the standpoint 
of flavor is the queen of all garden 
greens, needs rich, loose soil in which 
to grow. Its chief drawback is its 
tendency to go to seed, and to develop 
a strong flavor if it does not mature 
quickly. If you have not planted your 
greens by the first of May, try only a 
small package of spinach and cultivate 
well. Then depend on the kale and 
chard to furnish your bulk of greens. 
There are few garden vegetables 
which have the possibilities for ex- 
cellence or better flavor than garden 
spinach has. Grown in good soil so 
that it can mature in thirty days, its 
flavor can not be surpassed. 


greens. Plant a few beets from time 
to time all summer long so that this 
type of green can be enjoyed thruout 
the season. Endive is satisfactory for 
a salad green but is not so easy to 
care for as those greens mentioned 
before. 

Celery cabbage may be eaten like 
cabbage, or cooked like a green. It is 
sweet and tender and offers a change 
in salad greens. It is a particularly 
good vegetable to plant in late spring 
or summer because it should mature 
late in order to keep its flavor and pre- 
vent it from going to seed. 

Three portions of garden spinach, 
two of New Zealand, two of kale and 
two of Swiss chard and one of any of 
the other garden greens, according to 
one Iowa farm woman, will, if prop- 
erly mixed at varying intervals with 





GARDEN WORK FOR MAY 








June or July. 


have continuous bloom later on. 


or the last of the month. 





1. May is the month of planting and transplanting. 
plenty of room and begin weeding at once. 

2. Try mixing wood ashes with heavy, sticky soil. 
to add fertilizer—but avoid getting it too close to the plant roots. 
5. If bought and planted this month, roses may still bloom late in 


4. Plan tri-monthly plantings of 
5. Plant the shady corner with a wild garden this month. 


6. Get the dahlia roots out and 
diseased or decayed spots should be cut away. 


Give each plant 


May is the month 


gladiolus bulbs so that you may 


dust with flour of sulphur. The 
Plant toward the middle 








New Zealand spinach, a totally dif- 
ferent green, is easy to cultivate and 
tho it. is slow in starting, it grows lux- 
uriantly and gives a continuous 
growth like chard or kale. It needs 
plenty of moisture, however, in order 
to prevent it from developing a strong 
flavor, consequently it is not quite so 
satisfactory for late spring planting. 
It is very slow to go to seed and if it 
is put into well-drained, rich soil, it 
very often makes a_ satisfactory 
growth, even when planted after the 
first of June. It makes an excellent 
green to can because of its thick, sue- 
culent leaves and its fine flavor. 

Chinese or celery cabbage, endive 
and beets are other possibilities in 
greens. No doubt, most gardens al- 
ready have a planting of beets. Thin- 
ning out the rows when the beets are 
about marble size and cooking tops 
and all makes a delightful change in 







fund 


some good rich garden soil, make a 
recipe which will help to insure a 
healthy, well nourished family, free 
from anemia and digestive ailments. 

If you haven’t planted your iron yet 
this spring, there is still time!—Grace 
M. Ellis. 


The Garden Path 


F YOU do not have room or time for 

a really truly flower garden, you 
may have one anyway along the path 
that runs thru your garden. For as 
little as 5 cents, even, you can buy a 
packet of seed that will make plants 
enough to edge your path. You can 
select from ageratum, portulaca, sweet 
alyssum, dwarf nasturtiums, mignon- 





ette, petunias or verbenas. I like a 
friendly path. Don’t you? Let some 
flowers make your garden path a 


friendly one. 





Delphinium From Seed 


ELPHINIUM is the aristocratic re. 

lation of the common larkspur ang 
like other aristocrats, she sometimes 
snubs her poorer kin most unmer¢. 
fully. We decided to have a bed of 
delphinium, a few years ago, so we 
bought a dozen plants for $2.50. We 
set them out very carefully; watered 
hoed and pampered them in every pos. 
sible way, and then, alas, they alj 
died! 

Next, we decided to raise our own 
plants. We purchased a package of 
seed and sowed the seeds in Aucust, 
They came up and flourished. By soy. 
ing them at that time of the year. ‘hey 
made good roots and fine growth he. 
fore winter. We protected them with 
just a light covering of leaves. [fn the 
spring, we had thrifty plants. They 
bloomed just. in time for Decoration 
Day. 

We allowed some of the plants to go 
to seed but found that this was rather 
risky as we lost a good many of them. 
If, instead of allowing the plant stalk 
to go to seed, it is cut down to the 
ground after the first blooming, it will 
blossom a second time the same year. 

The Bellamosum, which is the dark 
blue variety, and the _ Belladonna, 
which is a lovely light blue, have 
been our most satisfactory varieties. 
We later found the Vanderbilt to bea 
splendid, thrifty plant, also. 

Pink petunias (Rose of Heaven) when 
sowed with delphinium are lovely. Or 
pink snapdragon sowed in the bed 
of delphinium and then bordered with 
the dwarf pink petunia (Rosy Morn), 
is beautiful. 

We have found that wood ashes 
worked in the soil is very beneficial. 
Still, this is not absolutely necessary, 
for the finest plant of delphinium that 
I ever saw grew in yellow clay and 
had no attention whatever given to 
the soil. 

Florists pay as high as a dollar a 
stalk for these flowers. Anyone y 
ing a large bed of delphinium would 
be able to realize quite a. sum in one 
season as they are always in great 
demand.—Jane Roth. 
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Flowers for Difficult 
Places 


ONTRARY to the opinion. of many 
people, there are some flowers 
that will thrive and bloom on the 
north side of the house or under the 
shade trees. The following annuals 
will be found quite satisfactory for 
such situations: Salvia, snapdragous, 
petunias, clarkia, pansies, lantanas, 
Swan river daisy, godetia and torenia. 
Cobea Scandens is a vine that (oes 
well in the shade. For-get-me-nots 
(Myosotis) succeeds best in damp, 
shady places but will thrive in almost 
any soil. Sweet sultan, sweet alyssum 
and ageratum may all be planted in 
the shade with the expectation of suc 
cess. 
~What shall I plant in that hot, dry 
corner? Can I expect to have flowers 
in such a place? Yes, indeed, you can. 
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Just such a hot corner was made for 
California poppies. Nasturtiums will 
do just as well in poor soil as on rich 
soil; in fact, they seem to prefer a 
thin, rocky, clay soil. Annual phlox, 
ice plant and zinnias are other good 
plants for the sunny place. Portulaca 
or rose moss is another delightful lit- 
tle plant that will carpet. the ground 
and do well in the sun. These seeds 
are very small and should be covered 
only lightly. It often takes as long as 
a month for them to come thru the 
ground. 

If you do not have shrubbery 
around your house, try annuals for 
foundation planting. Zinnias are splen- 
did for this sort of thing. Four-o’clocks 
are good. They are of bushy habit 
and their colorful flowers open toward 
evening. The fragrance of _ four- 
o’clocks is enjoyed by most people. 
Marigolds do well here but are objec- 
tionable to some on account of their 
peculiar odor. Balsam or touch-me- 
not is an especially good plant for 
around the foundation. It has many 
eolored flowers growing along the 
stem among the foliage, which makes 
it interesting. The seed pods when 
ripe suddenly snap open, to the delight 
of the children. Snow-on-the-mountain 
is a beautiful annual foliage plant with 
variegated green and white leaves. It 


combines very effectively with mari- 
golds for foundation planting. 

All of these plants can be started 
in the open ground where they are to 
grow. Do not be afraid to thin them 
out. Good, strong, healthy plants 





give much more attractive results | 


than rows of tall, spindly ones fight- 
ing for room to grow-and having to 
reach straight up for air and sun. Give 
every plant its share of room and you 
will be rewarded by more and better 
flowers.—R. E. W. 





Rhubarb juice canned this spring 
may be used ‘thruout the year for 
drinks, jellied desserts, or pudding 
sauces. 





Cook vegetables quickly in an open 
kettle to keep them green. 





Good News From Betty | 


ITTLE cooks who are saving Bet- 

ty’s recipe pages for the scrap 
book will be glad to have this bit of 
news. If you order now (the book is 
10 cents) all three of Betty’s pages 
will be included in the scrap book. 
That means that you’ll still be able to 
start in on lesson four with the rest 
of the little cooks. 





COOKERY CORNER 


; 





a yPaR FOLKS: 

I am going to enjoy the Cookery 
Corner very much. The egg recipes a 
few weeks ago were so interesting that 
I intend to try them all. 

I have several good salad recipes, 
and I’d like to give you one. It is a 
favorite macaroni salad. Boil the mac- 
aroni until tender, in salt water. Pour 
off the hot water, add cold water, and 
let stand ten or more minutes. Drain, 
and add finely chopped celery and 
diced cream cheese. Mix with mayon- 
naise. 

Cabbage chopped finely (instead of 
being cut with the regular cutter) and 
added to grated carrots, makes a splen- 
did salad either with salad dressing or 
with cream, sugar and vinegar mixed. 
—Mrs. A. Gruber, Allamakee county, 
Towa. 

Mrs. E. C. Clark sends us a date 
recipe which she says is practical, es- 
pecially at this time of year. 


DATE PIE 
2 cups of diced dates 
1 cup of cold water 
2 tablespoons of orange juice 
1 cup of whipping cream 
2 tablespoons of sugar 


Cook the dates and the water togeth- 
er until a thick paste is formed. Re- 
move from the fire, add the orange 
juice and let it stand until cold. Pour 
into a baked pie shell, and cover with 
seasoned whipped cream. 

Doesn’t the date pie sound delicious, 
and can’t you just imagine it with 
nuts added, occasionally. 


From Scott county comes another 
cookie recipe, sent by Mrs. George 
Stoltenberg. Hers are ice box cookies 
and are crisp and delicious. 


2 cups medium brown sugar 
eup butter 

314 cups flour 

1 cup chopped almonds or other 

nuts 

2 eggs 

1 teaspoon soda 

1 teaspoon cream of tartar 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 teaspoon almond extract 


Cream the butter and sugar, add the 
eggs, sift the soda and tartar with the 
flour, and mix all together. Mould 
into three rolls and place in the ice 
box. When you are ready to bake 
them, slice with a sharp knife in thin 
Slices, and bake in a moderate oven 
until nice and brown. Do not make 
the rolls too large. Store in a tin box 
or pail. 

The crisp ice box cookies are espe- 


cially nice served with a fruit juice 
drink and they have an added advan- 
tage in that they can be served fresh 
from the oven if we wishe 

A carrot loaf furnishes a variation 
in the every day menu and is éasily 
achieved by running thru the food 
chopper eight medium-sized carrots, 
one small onion, and enough dry bread 
to make one cup of crumbs. Add one- 
half cup of any cold cooked meat that 
you have (bacon or ham add much to 
the flavor) and mix the chopped ingre- 
dients with two beaten eggs, two table- 
spoons of melted butter added to a cup 
of hot milk, and salt and pepper to 
taste. Bake in a moderate oven until 
the carrots are tender.—Mrs. R. L. R., 
Indian. 


From Story county, Iowa, comes this 
favorite cocoa drop cookie recipe: 


1%4 cup of fat 

1 cup of light brown sugar 
2 eggs broken in whole 
4 tablespoons water 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

cups flour 

tablespoons cocoa 

14 tablespoons baking powder 
4 teaspoon salt 


no 


4 
2 
1 


Cream the fat and the sugar, add 
the egg, the water and the vanilla. 
Sift together the flour, cocoa, baking 
powder and salt, and add to above. Mix 
gently, drop on an oiled cookie sheet, 
and bake in a moderate oven. These 
cookies are delicious for the school 
child’s lunch-box.—C. B. 


Mrs. Oscar Amundson, of Winne- 
bago county, sends us a recipe for 
cookies. 


1 cup shortening 


1 cup sugar 
1 cup molasses 
1 cup sour milk 


1 teaspoon soda 

4 cups flour 

3 eggs 

1% teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 teaspoon ginger 


Cream the butter and sugar, add the 
eggs, molasses and the milk in which 
the soda has been dissolved. Mix and 
sift the dry ingredients and add to the 
liquid. Drop from the spoon onto a 
buttered cookie sheet. and bake in a 
moderate oven. 


Cookery Corner is to be your corner. 
If you have a special recipe of which 
you are fond, share it with all of us in 
Cookery Corner, won't you? 
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HE smart blouse styles being fea- 

tured this year hold a world of 
possibilities. when added to the ward- 
robe. The blouse worn with a plain 
last year’s skirt makes a new summer 
outfit. If the suit ensemble is being 
worn, a new blouse adds variety and 
smartness. It is an economical choice, 
too, for it. can be worn thru the spring 


and summer months, and_ provides 
novelty to an ensemble. The blouse 
styles pictured above express the 


mode for street or afternoon wear. 
For the slender type is style No. 
3094 with monogram motif and bow- 
tied hipline. This is given decided 
preference for sports wear and may be 
developed in pastel colored jerseys, or 
im plain or printed silk crepe, and in- 
variably contrasts with the color of 
the skirt. It is designed in sizes 16 
and 18 years, 36. 38, 40 and 42-inch 
bust measure, and requires one and 
seven-eighths yards of forty-inch ma- 
terial for the thirty-six-inch size. 
The snug hip line is accented in 
style No. 2631 in a new swathed effect 
and combines with jabot attached at 
the left side to add a touch of femi- 


ninity, which makes it dressy for semi- 
sport and afternoon wear. It is irre- 
sistible in a black and white printed 
silk crepe, worn with a black plaited 
silk crepe skirt or is equally as smart 
made of printed chiffon or georgette 
crepe. The thirty-six inch size requires 
one and three-fourths yards of forty- 
inch material. ’ 

Style No. 2612 introduces a new note 
in one-sidedness in a jabot frill in 
printed georgette crepe. The frill cuts 
in one with the right front of the 
blouse; the lower part of the blouse is 
gathered to a hipband. This is also 
very attractive worn as a dress en- 
semble combined with a matching 
crepe skirt. The V-neckline and the 
fullness at the shoulder line add dis- 
tinctive touches. Size thirty-six re- 
quires two and one-fourth yards of for- 
ty-inch material. 

The blouse styles are unusually at- 
tractive this summer and can be adapt- 
ed to any type of wear from tailored 
to afternoon. They are unusually 
smart made in wash silks and have an 
added advantage in that they may be 
laundered separately from the skirt. 





may also be had for 10 cents. e 





All patterns may be ordered from Wallaces’ Farmer Pattern Department for 
10 cents in coin or stamps (coin preferred). 


The New Spring Fashion Book 
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Our. Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








Except when announcement fs made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as 
to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 
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the quarterly reviews. 
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Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repre- 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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Jeremiah Calls to 
Obedience 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for May 19, 1929: Jeremiah, 7:1-26; 
printed, Jeremiah, 7:1-11, 21-23.) 


“The word that came to Jeremiah 
from Jehovah, saying, (2) Standinthe 
gate of Jehovah’s house, and proclaim 
there this word, and say, Hear the 
word df Jehovah, all ye of Judah, that 
enter in at these gates to worship Je- 
hovah. (3) Thus saith Jehovah of 
hosts, the God of Israel, Amend your 


ways and your doings, and I will cause | 


you to dwell in this place. (4) Trust 
ye not in lying words, saying, The 
temple of Jehovah, the temple of Jeho- 
vah, the temple of Jehovah, are these. 
(5) For if ye thoroughly amend your 
wavs and your doings; if ye thoroughly 
execute justice between a man and his 
neighbor; (6) if ye oppress not the 
sojourner, the fatherless, and the wid- 
ow, and shed not 
this place, neither walk after other 
gods to your own hurt: (7) then will I 
cause you to dwell in this place, in the 
land that I gave to your fathers, from 
of old even for evermore. (8) Behold, 
ve trust in lying words, that can not 
profit. (9) Will ye steal, murder, and 
commit adultery, and swear falsely, 
and burn incense unto Baal, and walk 
after other gods that ve have not 
known, (10) and come and stand be- 
fore me in this house, which is called 
by my name, and say, We are deliv- 
ered; that ye may do all these abomi- 
nativns? (11) Is this house, which is 
called by my name, become a den of 
robbers in your eyes? Behold, I, even 
I, have seen it, saith Jehovah. 

(21) Thus saith Jehovah of hosts, the 
God of Israel: Add your burnt-offer- 
ings unto your sacrifices, and eat ye 


flesh. (22) For I spake not unto your 
fathers, nor commanded them in the 


day that I brought them out of the 


innocent blood in | 


land of Egypt, concerning burnt-offer- | 


ings or sacrifices: (23) but this thing 
IT commanded them, saying, Hearken 
unto my voice, and I will be your God, 
and ye shall be my people; and walk 
ye in all the way that I eommand you, 
that it may be well with you.” 


It is probable that this message of 
Jeremiah Was spoken in the reign of 
Jehoiakim, The prophecies of Chap- 
ters 2 and 6, inclusive, belong to the 
times of Josiah. Jeremiah’s call came 
in the thirteenth year of Josiah. After 
a series of warnings that seem to have 


been given within a short period, the © 


prophet likely retired to his home at 
Anathoth, an hour’s journey northeast 
of Jerusalem. In the meantime, a great 
reform swept over Judah, brought 
about by the discovery of the law while 
the temple was being repaired. Josiah 
was deeply moved by the contents. of 
the book of the law as read to him by 
Shapan the scribe. He commanded the 
priest and other officials to seek Je- 
hovah’s will for them. It is signifi- 
eant that these men went not to Jere- 
miah but to Huldah the prophetess. 
It may be, according to some inter- 
preters, that Jeremiah was in disfavor 
at the time, because his predictions of 
an imminent invasion had not come 
true, and he was considered a menace 
to the nation. 

After a reign of thirty-one years, 
Josiah was killed by Pharaoh-Necho, 
of Egypt, whom he tried to intercept 
on his way to Assyria. The people of 


Judah anointed Jehoahaz, his son, as 
king, but Necho imprisoned him and 
made Eliakim, another son of Josiah, 
king, changing his name to Jehoiakim. 
He reigned eleven years, 


His rule was 





displeasing to the Lord. If Chapter 26 
of Jeremiah records the results of his 
prophecy, given in this lesson, then it 
was spoken at the beginning of Jehoia- 
kim’s reign. A new danger of invasion 
and captivity had arisen, for Jeremiah 
tells the people that if they will mend 
their ways God will cause them to 
dwell in Jerusalem. Nebuchadnezzar 
had crushed Egypt at Carchemish, and 
was in possession of Syria. Naturally, 
he would proceed to take over all of 
Palestine, in which was Jerusalem. 

The worship in the temple, referred 
to in the lesson, was more than the 
usual devotion. It was either one of 
the three stated feasts, or, more likely, 
a public fast that had been called to 
avert the impending calantity. Jeremiah 
says, “Add your burnt-offerings unto 
your sacrifices.” Elaborate services 
were in process. Many people were in 
attendance from Jerusalem and from 
the other cities of Judah. A strong 
conviction came upon the prophet to 
leave his retirement, and.to speak the 
message of Jehovah to the worshipers 
in the gate of the Lord’s house. 

The thronging worshipers would be 
amazed at the prophet’s voice from the 
threshold of the temple, interrupting 
the ritual.of worship, and speaking for 
Jehovah, saying, Amend your ways 
and your doings, and [ will cause you 
to dwell in this place. He warns them 
against trusting in the lying words of 
false priests and prophets, chanting, 
“The temple of Jehovah, the temple of 
Jehovah, the temple of Jehovah,” much 











as the literal worshiper of Islam goes 
over his formula five times a day. 
The reform under Josiah had revived 
great veneration for the temple. Many 
were falsely led to believe that nothing 
could befall this sacre. structure, and 
that Jerusalem would be saved for its 
sake. 

Jeremiah, with prophetic insight, 
identifies religion with life. Worship 
is the bloom of true faith and obedi- 
ence. It is the expression and cultiva- 
tion of trust and truth, but ean never 
be a substitute, as these people were 
making it, for character and conduct. 
People of wilful sins will not find the 
house of God a shelter from punish- 
ment. On the other hand, they will 
make the temple, so Jeremiah observed, 
a den of robbers. The word of worship 
returns like a boomerang upon the 
heart of wickedness to pierce it as a 
poisoned arrow. Hence, Jeremiah, in 
deepest scorn, exposes before their 
eyes their cheap reliances, “the temple 
of the Lord,” “we are delivered,” along- 
side of their wicked acts. 

The prophet presents a long list of 
serious charges against the people 
(verses 5, 6, 9). They were guilty of 
thefts, murders, adulteries, perjuries, 
frauds, oppressions against the weak, 
and 
the universal law of morality. Finally, 
as a climax of wicked inconsistency, 
they burned incense unto Baal, and 
walked after other gods. Their treason 
had not shamed them, for they were 
then seeking the face of God. He 
pleads with them to mend their wayg 
by practicing justice between a man 
and his neighbor, charity toward the 
sojourner, orphan and widow, and to 
regard the lives of others, and to cease 
following other gods. The king set the 
fashion for cruelty and greed, as Jere- 
miah at another time pointed out in a 
direct address to him. (Jeremiah, 22: 
13-19.) The people stupidly followed 
his example, and seemed to see no in- 
consistency between sinful acts and 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Why There Is a Black Head in the Buzzard Family 


OV Mistah Buzzard is telling how, ’way 
long, long ago, his no account cousin used 
to ask so many questions that everybody 
dreaded to see him coming. 

“Now yo’ know that ‘way down in Ol’ 
Virginny where Ah done come from, mah 
family done got the habit of sitting on 
the tops of chimneys in the winter time, 
to warm their toes.” 

“Why, I thought it was warm 
south!" interrupted Peter Rabbit. 

“So it is, Brer Rabbit! So it is!’? Ol’ 
Mistah Buzzard hastened to say. “But 
yo’ see, ol’ Jack Frost try to come down 
there sometimes, an’ he cool the air off 
a right smart lot before he .turn tail an’ 
run back where he belong. So we-uns sit 
on the chimney-tops whenever ol’ Jack 
Frost straying down where he 
have business. You see, if we-uns 
keep toes warm, we-uns are warm 
all over. 

“One day, this no ’count, trifling cousin 
of Grandpap Buzzard get cold in his feet. 
He look ‘round right smart fo’ a chimney 
fo’ to warm his toes, an’ pretty soon he 
one where he never been before. It 
was on a li'l’ ol’ house, a li'l’ ol’ tumble- 
down house. Mistah Buzzard fly right 


down 


gets to 
no 
our 


see 


over an’ sit on that chimney-top fo’ to 
warm his toes. Of course he right smart 
curious about that li'l’ ol’ tumble-down 


house and who live there. He hear some- 
body inside talking to theirself, but he 
can’t hear what they say, jes’ a mumbling 
sound that come up the chimney to him. 
“He listen an’ listen. Then he shift 
‘round to the other side of the chimney 
an’ listen. No matter where he sit, he 
can’t hear what being said down inside 
that li'l’ ol” tumble-déwn house. Then 
what do yo’ think Mistah Buzzard do? 
Why he jes’ stretch his fool haid as far 
down that chimney as he can an’ listen 
an’ lsten. Yes, sah, that is jes’ what 
that no ‘count Buzzard do. But all he 
hear is jes’ a mumbling and a mumbling, 
an’ that makes him more curious than 
ever. It seem to him, that- he must go 
clean outen his haid ‘less he hear what 
going on down inside that li'l’ ol’ house. 
“Now when he stretch his haid an’ 
neck down the chimney that way, he get 
"em all black with soot. But he don’t mind 
that, No, sah, he don’t mind that a bit. 
Fact is, he don’ notice it. He so curious 








he don’ notice anything, an’ pretty soon 
he plumb forget where he is an’ that he 
is listening where he have no business. 
He plumb forget all about this, an’ he 
holler down that chimney. Yes, sah, he 
holler right down that chimney! 

‘““*Will yo-alls please speak a li’l’ loud- 
er?’ he holler down the chimney, jes’ like 
that. 

“Now the lil’ ol’ woman what lived by 
herself in that li'l’ ol” tumble-down house 
hadn't seen that no ’count Buzzard light 
on the chimney fo’ to warm his toes, an’ 
when she hear that voice coming right 
outen the fireplace, she was some flus- 
trated and scared, was that li'l’ ol’ wo- 
man. Yes, sah, she sho’ly was plumb 
seared. She so seared she tip over a 
whole kettleful of soup right in the fire. 
Of course that make a terrible mess an’ 
a powerful lot of smeke and hot ashes fly 
up the chimney. They like to choke that 
no ’count Buzzard to death. They burn 
the feathers offen his haid an’ neck, an’ 
the soot make him black, all but his feet 


an’ laigs an’ the inside of his wings, which 


he keep closed. 

“Mistah Buzzard he give a mighty 
squawk an’ fly away. When he get home, 
he try an’ try to brush that soot off, but 
it done get into the skin an’ it stay there. 
An’ from that day his haid an’ neck stay 
black, an’ he never speak lessen he spo- 
ken to, an’ then he only grunt. His chillen 
jes’ like him, an’ his chillen’s chillen the 
same way. An’ that is the reason mah 
cousin who lives down souf done have a 
black haid,’’ coneluded Ol’ Mistah Buz- 
zard. 

A little sigh ot satisfaction went around 
the circle of listeners. As usual, Peter 
Rabbit was the first to speak. 

“That was a splendid story, Mr. Buz- 
zard,”’ said he, “and I’m ever so much 
obliged to you. It was just as good as 
one of Grandfather Frog's.” 

Or Mistah Buzzard grinned and slowly 
winked one eye at Unc’ Billy Possum as 
he replied. ‘‘Thank yo,’ Brer Rabbit. That 
is quite the nicest thing yo’ could say.” 

“But it’s true!’’ shouted all together, 
and then everybody gave three cheers for 
Ol’ Mistah Buzzard before starting off to 
attend to their own private affairs. 

(Buster Bear appears to have no tail, 
and next week we will learn why.) 


injustices—flagrant violations of | 











formal worship. But the thing way 
clear in the eyes of Jeremiah’s God, 
“Behold, I, even I, Have seen it, saith 
Jehovah.” 

Implied in the prophet’s call to re 
pentance is his own faith in God’s pyr. 
pose and power to deliver His own peg 
ple without outside assistance. The 

nation’s leaders were weighing one 
world power against another, to deter. 
mine where the best alliance would be 
Jeremiah held that God was sufficient 
to save them if they would repent, re. 


turn to Him, and live in conformity to 


His will. In this, a universal truth js 
found. People are looking for outside 
aid when God is ready, to be their help, 

On the other hand, the prophet 
warns, in the verses omitted from the 
printed text, if the rulers and people 
do not turn from their wickedness to 
God, the temple in which they are 
trusting for safety will itself be de 
stroyed. If that in which they are 
trusting is destined to ruins, what hope 
have they except in God Himself? Jere 
miah cites a precedent in what God 
did to Shiloh, for the wickedness of 
Israel. The temple officials were hor. 
ror-stricken that one should be so im. 
pious as to make such a dire predic. 
tion concerning the sacred house of 
God. The priests led in an attack on 
Jeremiah, had him arrested, and pro. 
nounced him worthy of death for blag. 
phemy; but the princes came to his 
rescue, cited the precedent of Micah’s 
similar prophecy, which led the king, 
Hezekiah, to repentance. (See 26: 
8-24.) 

The concluding verses of the lesson 
emphasize the leading truth of the 
text, namely, that there is no substi- 
tute for obedience to God. Jeremiah is 
forbidden to pray for Israel while they 
are wilfully worshiping other gods. In- 
stead of intercession, there must be 
judgment. Instead of mercy, there will 
be wrath. The people, by their idolatry 
and iniquities, have brought the curse 
upon themselyes (verses 16-20). 

Neither is sacrifice acceptable un- 
less there is obedience of life. People 
may add burnt-offerings to their sacri- 
fices, but an elaborate ritual of wor- 
ship or costly gifts will not take the 
place of obedience. Obedience was the 
prime requirement, the first essential, 
of God when He made His covenant 
with His people after their deliverance 
from Egypt. It has been the first 
requisite ever since. Samuel said to 
Saul when he was sacrificing, “Be- 
hold, to obey is better than sacrifice.” 
And Christ approvés Hosea’s declara- 
tion of God, “I will have mercy and 
not sacrifice.” Jeremiah insists on the 
same great truth, quoting from the 
original covenant at Mount Sinai, 
“Hearken unto my voice, and I will be 
your God, and ye shall be my people; 
and walk ye in all the way that I com- 
mand you, that it may be well with 
you.” Religion claims the whole of 
life. It begins in the heart, actuates 
the life, and consecrates the lips to 
worship God. Such a religion has 2 
promise, according to Jeremiah. If his 
contemporaries were earnest enough to 
forsake sin and turn to God, he could 
assure them safety, a permanent abode 
in their own country. Gcd would be 
their refuge and their strength when 
enemies threatened. They would not 
be moved forevermore (verse 7); God 
would be in their midst. 

(The above notes were prepared by 
Dr. R. W. Thompson, West Allis, Wis 
consin.) 





Don’t let the wife have all the fun 
of spring cleaning. It is high time 
for the spring car cleaning, too. Have 
the anti-freeze taken out and boil out 
the radiator with washing soda solu- 
tion, put on new radiator hose, clean 
out the carbon, grind and adjust the 
valves, clean out the fuel lines and 
especially the strainers, adjust the cal- 
buretor for warmer weather and bet- 
ter economy, drain and flush out with 
kerosene the crank case and trans- 
mission and differential, and refill 
with the proper summer lubricant, and 
put it in generally first-class condition 
for a good season. 


5 
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Recipes fr Little Cooks 


Lesson: . 
Number Four 


Muffins 


DEAR LITTLE COOKS: 


Something New 
To Make 


This month I have three recipes which you are sure to like. I have tried them and know 
they are good, and easy to make. One of them is creamed potatoes, for mother says that 
no father of any little cook needs to be hungry if all of you learn to make good creamed 


potatoes, to scramble eggs and make good cocoa. 


This time I am telling you about some dandy muffins that I learned to make. Be sure 
to try them several times, because the practice on these makes other things, that I’ll tell you 


about later, a lot easier. 


You will like the pudding, too. At least I think it is very good and hope that you 


will try it. 


After you have made all these things I would like to have you write me a letter and 
let me know how you are getting on with these cooking lessons. Lots of little girls tell me 
that it is great fun and their mothers are pleased, too. I will have some more nice things for 


you next month. 


White Sauce 


: ’ ee ee 1 cup milk. (Larger Recipe 
Mother says Little Cooks should practice a lot 2 tablespoons butter. & cum ee pe) 
on muffins so that they will become quite expert 2 tablespoons flour. 4 tablespoons butter. 
because next month we’re going to make cookies % teaspoon salt. 4 tablespoons flour. 
(chocolate drop cookies), and they would be hard Few grains pepper. %3 teaspoon salt. 


for anyone who had not learned to measure and 


peat and stir well. 


Few grains pepper. 
Measure out the butter and put it in the sauce- 


Of course you won’t want to make the same pan to melt slowly. Measure flour and add to 


kind of muffins all the time till 


the family is melted butter and rub or stir till very smooth. 


tired of them so I will tell you how to change Cook lg rd stir all th time ntil th es 
the recipe a little and make different kinds ts tee uae tent Ge aa ee ae 

ent kinds. ture is thick and smooth. Then add salt and 
pepper. 


Here’s how: 
When I want graham muffins, I 


use only half 


as much white flour as the recipe calls for and for 


the other half I take graham flour. 
That is, if my recipe called for % 
cup flour I would take 4 cup white 
and 1%, cup graham flour. Then I 
like molasses better than sugar for 
dark muffins so if the recipe calls 
for 1 tablespoon of sugar I would 
take 1 tablespoon of molasses in- 
stead. 

In the same way I take bran for 
bran muffins and rye for rye muf- 
fins. This really gives me a recipe 
for four kinds of muffifis, you see. 

We eat the dark, coarse breads, 
such as whole wheat, rye, corn, gra- 
ham and bran because they help us 
to grow strong, healthy bodies, to 
have pretty teeth, and rosy cheeks. 

Have a good hot fire so the oven 
will be hot. 

Have ready 

% cup flour. 

l tablespoon sugar. 

teaspoon baking powder. 

teaspoon salt. 

tablespoon beaten egg. 
tablespoons milk. 

tablespoon melted butter or lard. 

Large Recipe (15 Muffins) 
cups flour. 
cup sugar. 
teaspoons baking powder. 
teaspoon Salt. 
egeZg. 

1 cup milk. 
4 tablespoons melted lard or butter. 

Measure and sift together the 
dry ingredients which are flour, 
sugar, baking powder and salt. 

Into a small bowl break an egg 
and beat it well before measuring. 
(Mother saves out a little for me 
from her cooking if Iam only going 
to use a tablespoon or two). Add 
milk, and melted shortening (but- 
ter) to the beaten egg and add the 
dry ingredients. Stir and beat well. 
Grease muffin tins well and fill them 
half full with the muffin batter. 
Put to bake in a hot oven. It will 
=e from 20 to 25 minutes to bake 
lem, 

There are lots of good muffin 
recipes which I can send you if you 
like to make them. 


Cream Potatoes 


Either freshly boiled or cold 
boiled potatoes may be used. If 
potatoes are to be cooked they 
should be put to cook and the gravy 
Made when they are nearly done. 
Potatoes for creaming are usually 
cut into small cubes or larger 
Pieces or left whole. When cold 
potatoes are used they should be 
Put into the hot white sauce( gravy) 
to heat for ten or fifteen minutes 
before serving. 
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BETTY. 


© 


This may be made in a double boiler. 

How we use the white sauce: 

When we can make a really nice white sauce 
we find it easy to prepare a great many good 
dishes such as creamed dried beef, codfish, egg, 
carrots, peas, etc., so it is quite an education for 
a little cook to learn to make this well. 


Yum Yum Pudding 
Here is the way to make a pudding that tastes 
as good as the name sounds! First get these 
things together:— 


1 cup milk. 

2 tablespoons cornstarch. 
4 tablespoons sugar. 
% square of chocolate. 
3 tablespoons cold milk 
1%, teaspoon vanilla. 

1 egg white. 


Put about 1 inch of water in the 
bottom of a double boiler and put 
it on the stove to heat. Measure 
1 cup milk and put that in the top 
part of the double boiler and set it 
in the bottom part to warm. While 
this is heating cut chocolate fine 
and measure into a small bow] the 
sugar, cornstarch, salt, stir and 
add the cold milk and stir until 
the mixture is smooth. When the 
milk: in the top of the double boiler 
is hot add the mixture stirring as 
you pour it in. When it has 
thickened add the chocolate and 
stir smooth. It will need to cook 
about ten minutes so that there will 
be no raw taste. Beat the egg 
white very stiff and fold it into the 
hot pudding and add the vanilla 
just before you take it from the 
stove. 


How to Serve the Pudding 

Pour the pudding into sauce 
dishes or sherbet glasses while it 
is still hot and serve with cream. 
Or you may rinse out old cups or 
custard molds with cold water and 
fill with the hot pudding. Before 
serving turn out on small plates 
and serve with a spoonful of whip- 
ped cream on top. 

My very favorite way of making 
this pudding is to take only half 
as much sugar and make it just as 
before except that instead of adding 
egg white I put in four marshmal- 
lows cut in quarters just before it 
is done. The marshmallows should 


The above picture was taken as Little Betty was showing her soften but not melt entirely. 

dad one of the things that she had baked, Betty, you know, is a Mother says the more common 
real little girl, and has learned to make all the things that she name for this is Chocolate Cream 
tells you about in these Little Recipes for Little Cooks pages in Pudding, but I like my own name 
just the same way that she is telling you. Betty is eight years better, don’t you? 

old and lives on a great big Northwestern farm, which is called Perhaps your mother will want 
Shady Lane Farm. Betty’s mother, Mrs. R. C. Dahlberg, is help- the full size recipe, so here it is:— 


ing her to write these pages for you 


2% cups milk. 
tablespoons cornstarch. 





Send for Yours 


‘Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 





A Scrapbook for Each Little Girl 


3e 


Co I DOE 


cup sugar. 
squares chocolate. 
cup cold milk. 
teaspoon vanilla. 
ege whites. 

(Serves Six) 


~ 


I hope you have good luck and 


Some dandy scrapbooks have been made for little cooks to keep will b 4 
Se aeee ats peace re and every little girl should have one. 5 o0-Sae te te Cae te eae 
e now. e firs essons are printed right in so that if you 
have not saved the ones that have already been in this magazine you be just four weeks. Good bye till 
can start now and have them complete. There is room for you to paste then, 
in this and the next twenty lessons. Send ten cents in stamps or 
money for Betty’s Scrapbook. Address your letter to Betty, care of 


Send before the next lesson, which will 
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THE POULTRY 


Train Chicks to Roost 


Chicks that get the roosting habit 





early in life will usually grow into 
better chickens than those that are 
allowed to cuddle in crowded houses 
thruout the summer. Early roosting 
used to be considered the cause of | 
many of the crooked breastbones in 
chickens. Results of proper feeding 
have shown that this trouble is more 


often caused from a deficiency of min- 
erais in the ration or from a lack of 
sunshine. 

With this false notion of crooked 
breastbones out of the argument, prac- 
tically all of the benefits lie with the 
early training of the chicks to roost. 
Such chicks will be easier to handle 
in the fall when they are put into 
laying houses. They will be up on 
roosts and away from droppings dur- 
ing the summer. They will also be 
less apt to crowd and become over- 
heated, in addition to being easier to 
care for. 

In training chicks to roost, it is a 
good plan to have the roosts low. 
Often it is necessary to place the 
ehicks upon the roosts once or twice. 
Soon they will find that such roosts 
are much more comfortable than hud- 
dling around the hover, and they will 
quickly adopt the roosting habit. 





Make Pou!try Expan- 
sions Safely 


There can be but little doubt that 
corn belt states are definitely expand- 
ing in their poultry operations. In 
most respects, this is a sound expan- 
sion, for there has been a constantly 
widening outlet for poultry products 
of all kinds. Like most expansions, 
there have been mistakes. One reason 
for the mistakes is that more people 
believe that they can succeed with 
poultry. without experience, than with 
any other farm enterprise. 

The safe way to start in the poultry 
bus‘ness is: to go slowly until the nec- 
essary experience has been gained. 
This not only applies to raising poul- 
try but also to establishing a hatchery 
or to any other similar line of poultry 
endeavor. 

Another reason for failure in the 
expansion of the poultry industry has 
been the failure to provide such addi- 





tional equipment as is necessary. Prob- | 


ably no other type of livestock will 
respond so well as poultry to adequate 
housing and sanitation. On the other 
hand, probably none will suffer greater 
losses from disease if these fundamen- 
tals are overlooked. 

It is a well established fact that con- 
centrated numbers of any kind of. ani- 
mais require additional attention from 
a sanitary standpoint. This is even 
true of human beings, for the larger 
cities must pay additional attention to 
all matters of health in order to pre- 
vent losses from spread of diseases. 
Likewise, 


tention 
health 


must be paid to preventive 
measures. Overlooking 


the failures on 
farms 
good dividends on a small flock. 


specialized poultry 





when poultry become more | 
numerous on any farm, additional at- | 


this | 
fact has been responsible for many of | 


even where the owner received | 





We are not saying these things to 


poultry operations, if he thinks that. it 
would be profitable to do so. Our ob- 
servations indicate that it is often bet- 
ter to make haste slowly and more 
permanently. Poultry raising, like any 
other type of farming, is not a get- 
rich scheme. We have seen many peo- 
ple gradually grow into the business 
and make a wonderful success of it. 
We have also seen many people go 
into poultry raising and fail, and in 
many cases the failures were due to 
Over-expansion, without proper atten- 
tion to fundamentals. 





Developing Additional 
Sources of Income 


Anyone who has had occasion to 
study the results of the record flock 
keepers of the state has undoubtedly 
wondered why the high production 
flocks were not always the most prof- 
itable flocks. A recent analysis of 
this situation by poultry specialists of 
the extension service brings forth 
some excellent. ideas as to how some 
poultry breeders are adding to their 
incomes from poultry flocks. 

They suggest that while poultrymen 
must continue to work for high pro- 
duction and standard qualities, it is 
well to investigate the following as 
possible methods of increasing the in- 
come from the flock: 

1. The sale of hatching eggs at a 
price considerably above market quo- 
tations. 

2. The sale of quality chicks. 

3. The sale of quality market eggs 
on a grade basis. 

4. The sale of select breeding males 
where they are priced considerably 
above market quotations. 

5. The sale of surplus hens and pul- 
lets as breeding stock at a price above 
market quotations. 

6. The raising of a fairly large num- 
ber of market birds which have made 
good growth and are in good health, to 
supply the demand for market poultry. 





Suggestions on Handling 
Market Eggs 


Eggs are put into marketable form 
by the hens when they are laid, but 
the trick in marketing a high. quality 
egg is to preserve the initial quality 
until the produet is received by con- 
sumers. There are a few steps in the 
process that are often overlooked and 
are therefore worthy of mention. 

Dirty eggs are probably the source 
of largest loss to the producer. These 
can largely be avoided by additional 
attention to clean litter, clean nesting 
material and frequent cleaning of the 
hen house and dropping boards. Wash- 
ing eggs ruins their market quality, 
as it opens up the pores of the eggs 
so that evaporation is more rapid, and 
allows bacteria to enter the egg more 
readily. 


Gathering eggs in the rain without | 


protecting them from the moisture will 
have the same effect as washing the 
eggs. Hucksters and truck drivers 
need to watch this point, as well as 





producers, and cover up their loads in 
case of rain. 

The production of strong shelled 
eggs thru supplying the hens with 
proper minerals and vitamins is also 
an important factor from a market 
standpoint. In a survey made a few 
years ago, it was found that two per 
cent of the preventable losses in han- 
dling eggs came from breakage. Eggs 
weighing approximately twenty-four 
ounces to the dozen fit the cases best, 
and therefore ship better than ex- 
tremely large or small eggs. They are 
also appreciated best from a market 
standpoint. 

New egg case fillers, when the old 
become torn, are a good investment. 
The majority of egg buyers. will fur- 
nish new flats and fillers when the 
old ones become torn, 
tion is called to it. Where buyers do 
not give this matter their voluntary 


| attention, it is up to the farmer to pro- 
discourage anyone from enlarging his | 





' 





tect himself against future loss by 
supplying new equipment. 


Hatchery Chick Letter 
ontest 





The extremely large number of arti- | 
cles submitted in the contest spon- | 


sored by the International Baby Chick 
Association has delayed the announce- 
ment of the winner of the $5,000 first 
prize and the numerous lesser prizes. 
Over 10,000 essays were written and 
submitted on “Why We Should Use 
Hatchery Chicks,” and the judges have 
been delayed much beyond the prom- 
ised announcement date in making 
their selections. 






if their atten- | 





























The chances are they coed 
coccidiosis--an acute, fatal dis- 
ease, that will rob you of your 
chicken profits if it gets a start 
in your flock. ‘ 

COCCIDI-O-KIK—is the remedy that or a9 
sults when all others fail, RESULTS 

ANTEED ou get your money Lea) 

SUCCESSFULLY oat by thousands of poul- 
try raisers. If oad think your chicks have 
coccidiosis send $1 mail and get a full size 
carton of CSC IDLO- KIK at once, before this 
fatal ee ponent Ssoaee goad entire pare 
If youdon'tsee visible benefits from your treat- 
ps with COCCIDI-O-KIK the MOR-KIK 
way,we'll gladly refund your money. Reference: 
Any Seymour bank. Send for a carton right now. 
Stop this disease and save your chick profits. 
MOR-KIK MFG. CO., Dept. 8, SEYMOUR, IOWA 
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CHICKS of 200 55% Quality}: 
putt} pecial prices on large orders. 200 CHICKS as ms 
] sect Master Bread Bera! « 
breed i : 
erent iain oe White, e, Brown, Buff Leghorns. Sssacape Strain $16.00" uable 
andup 7. State ASIC 11.00 i Fs 17.00 anim: 
ya 100g | Wh. = Hocks, Keds, Wo. Wyandottes 13.00 18.00 a 
le S . quir) 
gol | alee i a oe 
Assorted per 100: a a os write for catalog. 

midsoUt VST i i open ee . oat ao ee 
ee Elias | 
$1,500 ANNUALLY FROM 500 LEGHORNS 3 ie 
to be 

You can do the same with our 300 egg blood line TANCRED strain. “The World's Greatest Layers.’ ume 

Low prices. These are not “HATCHERY chicks.” Catslog and Poultry Guide free. horn breeders ai 
22 years. Prompt Shipment. E@GLAND FARM, Bor W, MT. VERNON, lowa #§ soy): 
wher 
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HAY wy s falfa 

ALFALFA FROM DAWSON COUNTY, NE- 2 two, 
braska. Dairy and feeding alfalfa. Guaran- = cess! 

teed weights. Uniform loading of cars. Per- 4 i 
sonal inspection or federal inspection if de- = hayil 
sired. Prompt shipment direct from the field = right 
and barns. Wire, write or phone for prices. z # 

H. Gunn Hay Company, Lexington, Neb. ing 1 
3 ed f 
7 ° e 5 bean 
This is the letter the business brought % °° 
2 They 
March 29, 1929. z corn 

Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 2 fore 
Gentlemen: 5 flict 
Enclosed find check for $17.20, covering our advertisement, but 

“Hay for Sale,” in your classified columns, for another four mto 
insertions. ever 
We are getting excellent results from this, and will say that =z seri 
our sales from your paper have been more than all of,the other pub- natu 
lications we have used, although all have been producing good re- 3 sure 
sults this season. = out | 
Thanking you for your cooperation, and trusting that your 3 With 

paper may grow larger each year, we are, Yours truly, 3 this 
C. H. GUNN HAY CO.., 2 SUCC 
(Signed) By C. H. Gunn. Z a 
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Buy and Sell Through the Want Ads | 
\WALLACES FARMED 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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Soybean Hay for the 
Dairyman 
With the 1928 hay crop in Iowa and 


surrounding states millions of tons 





ers experienced a very real shortage 
of good quality roughage last winter. 
Especially was this true in the case 
of the dairyman, 
nomical production supply to his cows 
all they will eat of a high protein hay, 
preferably one rich in mineral as well. 







nsperch, 
rush and 
| 40°" ate 
y released 
inates in- 
* write us. 


ille, Ky. 
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to make ourselves independent by pro- 
ducing our own hay for 1929. At least 
in many sections of the state, alfalfa 
stands supreme as a hay crop, both 
from a standpoint of quality and net 
returns per acre. Even in areas where 
liming must be practiced, it is still 
to be recommended that every farm 
have at least a small patch of alfalfa, 
as this hay stands highest in the min- 


Brea Beral content, making it especially val- 
— vable as feed for all types of growing 
4 animals, brood sows, and cows re- 
+4 quiring minerals for milk production. 
log. However, it is now too late to expect 
+ MO. F raise any alfalfa hay in 1929, if it 


has not been planned earlier, 

3ut probably the safest, easiest way 
to be sure of a mow full of good leg- 
ume hay next winter is by seeding 
soybeans this spring. They will grow 
where alfalfa will not, without lime, 
and on poorer 
good corn crop. They are a wonder- 
ful soi] conditioner... from a physical 
standpoint, and allow the ground to 
be fall plowed after their removal, 
leaving it very mellow. The use of 
fall plowed land for soybeans is to be 
recommended, but they may also be 
grown on spring plowed land, 







The objection has been made to al- 
falfa, that to get all three crops in, or 
two, as is thought. better by many suc- 
cessful raisers, requires too many 
having operations, coming usually 
right in the corn plowing and thresh- 
ing time, when every moment is need- 
ed for the eare of other crops. 
beans as a hay crop work in very well 
with common Iowa farm conditions. 
They are usually seeded just after 
corn planting, and harvested just be- 
fore frost. The latter date may con- 
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but the beans may be cut and raked 
into bunches, when they can be left 
even for weeks if necessary, 
seridus damage. 
nature prevents their packing, and in- 
Sures quick drying after rains, with- 
out molding. Some prefer to cut them 
With a binder, and shock them, but 
this is more costly, and difficult of 
successful carrying out “with a heavy 
crop. 


Ce UT MOTE 
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has two or three diskings at inter- 
vals in the spring, to kill weeds, the 
cultivation of the beans is very sim- 
ple. They may be successfully seeded 
either with a grain drill or a corn 
planter, straddling the rows to make 
them twenty-one inches apart. The 
use of the grain drill is faster, more 
accurate, and leaves much less space 








young. Two or three draggings, be- 
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It behooves us to look about for a way | 
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Their coarse, bulky | seem that many farmers should avail 
‘ , themselves of this method of avoiding 
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the beans reach the height of 
inches, is all that is required | 
to keep them free from weeds. This | 
is neither a slow nor costly operation, | 
as is the case if they are cultivated 
with some special type of cultivator, 
or a corn plow with some shovels re- 


fore 


Especially on rich land, it is better 
to use some variety of hay bean, like 
Pekin, as the Manchus are very apt 
to become coarse, woody, and so rank 
growing as to cause the loss of many 
lower leaves, due to shading. The 
Pekins will not mature so early as 
some others, but even if the pods | 
are not filled, make a more palatable 
hay, because of their finer stems and 
greater leafiness. Even if the seed 
costs as much as $4 per acre, the low 
cost of cultivation, and the ease of 
harvesting and storage, leave a hand- 
some profit, when three tons of hay 
per acre may be harvested, worth, in 
comparison to alfalfa, around $15 per 
ton. The curing in the fall seems to 
be a drawback, but since they are not 
damaged as much as other hays by 
rains after cutting, and may be put 
in the mow greener than alfalfa, as 
they will not pack so tightly, this is 
not a serious objection. 

Many people who have not fed soy- 
bean hay question whether their stock 
would eat it. A recent visit to a farm 
in northern Iowa showed some inter- | 
esting sights along that line. The | 
dairy cows ate soybean hay as well as 
alfalfa and, according to the cow test- 
ing association records, produced as 
much milk. The farmer took a fork- 





ful of this hay to a pen of three-month- 
old Guernsey calves, and in the morn- | 
We 


| went out to a shed to put some down 


if the | 
weeds do not become too troublesome. | 


Soy- | 


flict in some regions with silo-filling, | 


| tor 


yearling heifers, and a group of 
fattening hogs, which were receiving 
tankage and linseed meal with their 
grain ration, left off eating corn to 
gather up the leaves which dropped 
off as we carrried the hay. The farm- 
er said everything on the place liked 
it, and seemed to do well. Only a very 
small per cent of the coarsest stems 
have to be taken from in front of the 
milk cows, about once a week. 

When we remember that soybean 
hay stands as high as alfalfa as a pro- 
tein roughage, and supplies protein 
cheaper than linseed meal, that it can 
easily be added to the farming pro- 
gram for 1929, that it is a sure crop, 





with no extra equipment or liming 
costs, and that it is highly palatable 
to all classes of livestock, it would 


| a hay shortage next winter. 


If seeded on fall plowed land, which | 


{ 
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open for weeds while the beans are . 





1928 INTERNATIONAL ALBUM 
AVAILABLE 


The Review and Album, which shows 
photographs of the winning animals and 
judging teams, and includes a concise re- 
port of the International Livestock Show, 
held last December, is now available. This 


| booklet is a desirable and long-enjoyed 


souvenir of this premier livestock show 





of 1928. Those desiring a copy can ob- 

tain one by sending $1.50 to B. H. Heide, 

Union Stockyards, Chicago. 
STARTLING 


Stage Manager (dubiously): ‘“‘There are 
so many strong-man acts just now—do 
you fellows do anything out of the ordi- 
nary?” 

Strong Man (impressively): ‘‘We 
up our act by opening a sardine tin.”’ 


wind 


| 





I where. If your dealer ean’t supp! 
F and 














¢ « To Do With « « De > acl 


Magnetic 


AGNETIC force, which 
is used to control the 
pulsations in the new 

De Laval Magnetic Milker, is 
also used extensively for many 
other purposes; wherever effi- 
ciency, lightning speed and de- 
pendability are required. Mag- 
netic force is employed in the 
marvelous pipe organs to control 
hundreds of valves; in the opera- 
tion of railway signals, switches; 

























What Have Pipe Organs : : 
« « ¢ Or Railroad Signals 


° 


NV; WAV % 





Milkers? 


in your telephone, radio, and for ~ 
many other uses. 


In the De Laval Magnetic Milker, 
the use of magnetic force provides the 
most dependable, most effective and 
uniform pulsation control ever devised. 
In addition, the Magnetic has 14 other 
exclusive features, i it the 
world’s best milker. It has all the 
good features ever developed in 
De Laval Milkers but requires much 
less power, is easier to handle and 
install. Made im a variety of sizes. 
Can be operated with engine or motor. 

A De Laval Magnetic will milk 
cows better, save you more time and 
give every dairyman greater profit and 
Satisfaction than anything he can buy. 


Also the De Laval Utility Milker 
— For the Lew Price Ficid 


The best milker of its kind. Units 
can be used on any single pipe line 
milker installation. Made in one and 
two unit sizes for milking one to 20 
cows. Send coupon for information. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 8438 
New York, 165 Broadway 

Chicago, 600 Jackson ee. 

San Franeiaco, 61 Beale S: 


Milker QO 
Please send me, without ob- 
ligation, full information on Sopameer 3 






































re the 
thet 
be made. De- 
and constructed 
to specifications 
of leading authorities on SUN- 
LIGHT AND AIR. That’s why 
Chief and Windows are | 
so popular, so satisfactory, so | iH 
serviceable. 
We are pioneers in Cupola and 
Window manofacturing with a rep- | 
utation for quality products extend \-- - | 
ing over a period of 25 years. <= 
It Pays to Buy f-" a | 
the Best a 


Capstan =e Windows are sub- 








ts day fn and day 


jected to 
to the pis. day in 
out. So it’s money in ket 
to get the best, namely Chief Cu- 
polas and Windows. Especially 
mph i Figg nian 
inary kin 
Chief Products are sold by leading 


seroma 
your 
write us for Free parti 


SHRAUGER & JOHNSON 
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Dept. 100 Atlantic, lows 





A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 


K-R-Ocan be used about the home. barn or poultry 
yard with absolutesafety as it contains ne 


poison, K-R-O © made of Squill. as recom- 
mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. under 
the Connable process which insures maximum 
strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas 
State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 


Solid on a Money-Back Guarantee. 
Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- 


| minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
| as much) $2.00. Direct if pm hy gt cannot supply 


you. K-R-O Co., Springfield 


=R-O 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 



































Copper - Bearing Galvanized Steel 
can’t rust; won't rot; fast deliv- 
ery without waste; easiest to handle; 
needs little power. Best; priced 
right. Write for catalog. 























ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 


im car lots. Guaranteed weights and grades 
at right prices. 


Acme Hay & Mill Feed Co., Sieux City, lowa 


Get Rid of Horns:> 
before they start’ @ 


ORNS are a mussance Prevent their growth 
by covering the horn button ence with 


Franklin Dehorning Paste 


No bleeding or infection. Quick, safe and humane 
Guaranteed Frankia Bia for $0 calves, $: 00 postpaid 


Franklin Biackleg $ Serum Co. > 
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UST as they do indispens- 

able work on the trucks 
which deliver products of the 
farm to thousands of city 
dwellers, Nicholson Files 
are equally necessary for cut- 
ting and shaping jobs around 
the farms themselves. 


Nicholson Files are made to 
cut sharply. Well balanced 
and durable, they represent 
the best file value money 
can buy. 


Your hardware dealer can 
supply you with shapes 
and sizes for every demand. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. 


Providence, R.!1.,U.S.A. 





Profits 


Increases 
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Poor Job of Dropping 
Corn 


A Wisconsin reader writes: 


“IT have a corn planter that in check- 


ing corn scatters the corn more like 
it was drilled. One side scatters worse 
than the other. Also, the planter 
seems to miss quite frequently, usu- 
ally dropping too few grains. Can you 
give any suggestions as to the cause 
and the remedy for these troubles?” 

Probably the most common cause of 
the hills being scattered in this way 
is mud or damp earth caught. in the 
back part of the boot or hoe, caused 
by the team backing slightly in turn- 
ing. Examine this, and if any has 
been caught, clean it out and smooth 
the inside with sandpaper. Another 
common trouble is the shoe or hoe 
getting full and dragging trash. 

Sometimes trouble of this sort is 
caused by sluggish action of the tim- 
ing and ejecting mechanism of the 
boot. Unless this acts quickly and 
with snap, it is likely to let. grains 
drop away from the proper spot. These 
springs, if slow acting, 
should be oiled thoroly and worked by 
hand until they give a qufck action, 
then the excess oil wiped off. 

Still another cause of such action 
is one of the forks operated by the 
wire buttons being spread or bent so 
it is considerably different from the 
other. This may’ be marked enough 
to produce a slow and irregular action 
of the dropping mechanism, causing 
the hill, or part of it, to be placed out 
of its proper place: 
to take the matter up with the service 
department of the proper firm, and 
see if they can not help you on the 
matter. 

It is not difficult for a service man 
who is thoroly familiar with any par- 
ticular planter to tell from the wavy 


the corn is dropped, exactly what the | 


causes may be, but he must have much 
more complete information than you 
have given us in your inquiry. We 
suggest, therefore, that you write to 
the service department of 
making your planter, telling them 
what model it is, when it was pur- 
chased, about how many acres it has 
planted, what number of plates you 
are using, with a sample of the seed 
corn used, describe as exactly as pos- 


| sible the way the missing and scatter- 


ing occur, and especially whether 
there seems to be any timing or reg- 
ularity to the missing, and so on. 

If the missing seems to be from the 
corn not being dropped, rather than 
there being the proper number of 
grains not evenly distributed, you will 
probably find the trouble in the cut-off 


| or scraper mechanism, which prevents 


too many grains from leaving the seed- 
box, or in the knock-out, which forces 
the grains out of the plate seed holes 
and down into the leg or boot which 
leads down to the runners or planters. 
If the knock-out gets badly worn or 
the spring gets weak, it may not force 
the grain out of the plate hole, espe- 
cially if the seed is rather large for 
the plate holes. If a grain sticks in 
this way, it will go ’round and ‘round 
and keep that particular plate hole 
from filling and dropping properly. 


the firm | 





ENGINEERING 
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It would be well | 

















Time Now to Think of 
Drainage 


Now is a good time to drain the 
wet spots in your fields, as they can 
easily be located as the fields dry up. 
Experts from the New York Agricul- 
tural College tell us that tile drainage 
of wet spots in otherwise clear fields 
is the most. profitable - form of 
drainage. 

In wet. spots, the tractor mires, the 
disk clogs, the drill and corn planter 
mud up, and when harvest time comes 
the ruts made by these machines are 
usually baked hard and the grain bind- 
er, corn harvester or hay loader bump 
and bang over them. To go over these 
rough places knocks the machinery to 
pieces much faster than to harvest a 
heavy crop on smooth land. It costs 
more to drag the plow and disc around 
a wet spot than to plow the same area 
of land if it. were drained. 

Not to: raise just as good crops on 
the wet spots as on the rest of the 
field is waste, and a little well-directed 
effort this season will do the job for 
all time. Since tile drainage is all 
underground except the outlet at one 
end, the area in the fields which would 
otherwise be used in ditches and wet 
spots is saved for production. 

Tile drainage for the entire field is 
recommended by the college wherever 
possible. Many farmers think they 
can’t afford extensive tile drainage sys- 
tems at present, but no farmer can af- 
ford to have wet spots in otherwise 
clear fields. Practically all of the ag- 
ricultural colleges have excellent bul- 
letins on farm drainage, and many of 
them: are prepared thru extension 
workers to give actual planning help 
either free or at a very nominal cost. 
Write your agricultural college for bul- 
letins and see if they can not. help you 
in working out your drainage prob- 
lems. 





Keeping Tractor Lugs 
From Clogging 


A South Dakota 
writes: 

“T have a 15-30 tractor which gives 
considerable trouble from mud pack- 
ing between the wheel spuds or lugs. 
Would it be practicable to put on an 
extra rim to go around the wheel be- 
tween the lugs to prevent this? If so, 
how heavy and wide should it be, and 
how much larger than the tractor 
wheel?” 

An extra rim of this kind is often 
used as an extension to increase the 
width of the wheel and reduce the 
weight per square inch on the ground, 
and another type is sometimes put 
around the wheel to allow it to travel 
on improved roads without taking off 
the lugs; but I have never heard of an 
extra rim being put around the wheel 
between the lugs to prevent mud from 
caking in between them. It seems to 
me that it would be just the wrong 
thing to do, since it would prevent the 
lugs from going in to their full length, 
would decrease their holding power, 
and would make the lugs pack worse, 


correspondent 


if anything. What you should do is to | 


mount on the rear a pair of wheel 
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rapers, similar to those used on most 
orn.—‘éDPDilantter'=wheels, which when 
ressed down by the foot will scrape 
it the aecumulated mud. These are 
ready on the market. 





ater Softening Upkeep 
Is Low 


We have had our water softener now 
or several months, and to say that 
e are more than pleased with it is 
Mutting it very mildly. We have it 
onnected into the hot water supply 
pipe, So that all the hot water used 
omes thru the softener. 
s used exclusively for the laundry, 
pnd practically nothing but soft. water 
or bath tub, lavatory and sink, and 
koon we expect to use it for cooking 
‘nd drinking. The wife finds washing 


nnd dishwashing very much less work | 
han with hard water, only a fraction | 


hs much soap is needed, and the 
Jothes are very much whiter and more 
bweet-smelling than before. The clean 
toft water is much nicer for shampoo- 
ng, and even the neighbors with cis- 
erns borrow water for this particular 
nse. And what does it cost? In addi- 
ion to the interest on the first cost 
ff less than $150 installed, and the 
















nlimited life, the 
mounts to 15 cents’ worth of salt ev- 
bry six or seven weeks, besides a few 
minutes’ time to look after the salting 
nnd washing out. No more cistern 
water for us, thank you!—I. W. D. 


Use for Old Casings 


Many uses around the farm can be 
und for old automobile casings which 
ave outlived their usefulness as tires. 
Perhaps the most commonly cited one 
that of a water container under a 
rrindstone. Many farmers ruin a good 





tone in this way, however, by letting | 


he water stand in this container. This 
as a tendency to soften the side 
vhich- stands in the water. 
nm this way, a plug or valve should 
e put at the lowest point so the water 
an be let out when thru grinding, or 
ne end can be arranged so it can be 
ropped down and let the water out. 
A very satisfactory water trough 
pr poultry can be made by cutting an 
uto casing in two along the ojyter 
reumference, each half being laid 
own flat. 

Young children will get a lot of 
leasure out of a swing made by tying 
stout rope to a discarded auto casing 


0 it will swing a foot or so off the | 


ound. All sorts of stunts can be 
erformed on a swing of this kind. 

A piece of an old auto casing makes 
very serviceable half sole for rough 
r work shoes, many farmers using 
his method entirely. A considerable 
xport trade in such half soles is car- 
ed on with some foreign countries. 
Old auto casings can be put to 
ood use around farm machinery by 
e ingenious operator. Old casings 
ipped over mowing machine wheels 
eaden the noise of the wheels on a 
ard road, and the machines ride 
psier. A piece cut off an old casing 
d tacked on top of the wagon axle 
nd extending out over the hub helps 
lot in keeping sand and dirt out of 
he wheel bearing. 
hn be used to advantage on wheeled 
mp hay rakes. Take off each wheel 
d slip on an old Ford casing and 
en replace the wheels. The old cas- 


















event hay from getting into the 
meels and from stringing back. A 


nder frame in such a way as to 
ver the front bearing and oil hole 
the shaft which drives the sickle 
ll help a great deal to keep dirt out 
this bearing and to keep the oil 
le from choking up. Much of the 
buble from straw wrapping around 
e front end of binder elevator roll- 
can be prevented by tacking a 
ce of old auto casing on the elevator 
pPme so it will extend out a little 









Soft water | 


ery small depreciation due to almost | 
operating cost | 


if used | 


Old auto casings | 


ss running along the ground be- | 
veen the wheel and the end teeth | 


ece of old casing fashioned to the | 
| fully on less than four gallons per 
the | 





er the outside edge of the canvas. 


Many uses for old auto casings can 
be found around the house and barn. 
I have seen several cases where the 
half circle of an auto casing is painted 
white and used to mark the ends of 
a driveway culvert which otherwise 
might be driven off of on a dark night. 
| Two or three thicknesses of old casing 





car or wagon occasionally pass will 
save considerable damage. Strips of 
old .casing make excellent hinges for 
doors, light gates, box covers, and so 
on. Old casings can be used as bor- 
ders around flower beds. I have found 
the bead cut from an old casing help- 
ful for opening up choke drains and 
traps. Finally all casings make good 
stove fuel, as they burn readily and 
| give off much heat. 

Pretty satisfactory-mud chains for 
cars can be made out of old casings 
by cutting slots two inches wide 
across them nearly to the beads and 
leaving strips of about the same width. 
These can easily be cut out with a 
sharp cold chisel. Heavy leather 


} 


on a gate post or door post which the | 





straps can be riveted to the beads for | 


fastening, or short pieces from an old 
tire chain with the hooks on can be 
riveted on instead. 





Wants Plumbing Help 


A Wisconsin subscriber writes: 

“IT have a water supply system with 
a storage tank in the attic, this tank 
being filled from.a well at the barn 
thru an overhead pipe line 268 feet 
| long. I have a sink and lavatory and 
bathtub, but no toilet. My soil pipe 
leads into a four-inch sewer pipe twen- 
ty feet long and with a twenty-inch 
drop into a septic tank 8x10x5 feet. As 
we are only three feet to lime rock, 
I blasted out two feet into the lime 
rock for the lower part of my septic 
tank. My system has been installed 
two years and works perfectly. 

“Now I wish to install a toilet and 
would like to know whether I should 
dig another septic tank hole and run 
| the soil pipe from the toilet into this, 
or will my present sewer tile and sep- 
tic tank take care of the toilet also? 
Also, 
ket that doesn’t use four or five gal- 
lons of water to flush? I can pump 
water on such a long pipe only on 
warm days in winter, so am interested 
in securing a toilet which uses as lit- 
tle water as possible. 
any practicable way of preventing the 
‘hot water coil from filling up with 
lime?” 

As I understand the description of 
| this septic tank, it is simply a hole in 
the ground with the lower two feet in 
the limestone rock, and is without 
overflow, the liquid simply soaking 
away. This is nothing more than a 
cesspool and little if any breaking up 
| action takes place. 


time; 
even under such conditions. 


but usually cesspools clog up 
If the 


openings, it is only a question of time 
when it gets into your water supply. 

It probably would not affect your 
present arrangement very much to run 
your toilet sewage into the same hole 
that you are now using. 
me, however, that*if you do not have 
a water-tight septic tank that you 
should make it so and run your toilet 


If there are large | 
open fissures in the limestone rock, | 
this may work all right for a long | 


Taw sewage is going into underground | 


It seems to | 


sewage in with the rest and then run | 
the liquid overflow into a tile or dry | 


well as far away from your water sup- 
ply as possible. 


| 


Most toilets pass from four to eight | 


gallons per flush and I doubt whether 
you could adjust one to work success- 


flush. Rather than skimp on 
amount of water, I would recommend 
putting your overhead pipe four or five 
feet underground, so that you can 
pump whenever you want to. Also, I 
would advise a pressure tank in the 
basement rather than your present at- 
tic tank, especially if it is two or three 
years old and shows signs of leaking. 
It will be found cheaper in the long 
run and far more satisfactory.—I. W. D. 





is there any toilet on the mar- | 


Also, is there | 






a 
Chimneys 


ost Farmers 7 
r $20,000,00022a year: 


A high price to pay for faulty chim- 
ney and flue construction—es- 
pecially when at so little expense 
proper construction and main- 
tenance are possible. 


This ranks a close second to 
lightning as one of the chief causes 
of farm fires. Chimneys and flues 
may be defective because of funda- 
mental faults in construction or in- 
stallation, or because of lack of 
periodical repairs. 

Blazes from this cause often gain 
great headway before discovery be- 
cause the defects are usually con- 
cealed. They are hard fires to fight. 


Assistancein proper chimney con- 
struction and maintenance is one of 
many fire prevention activities of 
the Stock Fire Insurance Compa- 
nies—writing Legal Reserve Insur- 
ance. These Companies are con- 
cerned with saving your property as 
well as making fair settlements in 
case of loss. 


The companies named below are 
represented by local agents in your 
vicinity. They are ready to help you 
in many ways, to the end that your 
family and property may be safe- 
guarded and your insurance re- 
quirements adequately met. 


Get in touch with one of these 
agents. Let him discuss your needs, 
and counsel with you. Also let us 
send you a complimentary copy of 
“Burning Up Farm Wealth.” 


FARM INSURANCE COMMITTEE 
1029 Insurance Exchange - - Chicago, Ill. 


spain - - - RELIABLE * 
STOCK (risceve) FIRE INSURANCE 


Columbia Fire Underwriters Agency 
lowa National Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Fire 7 a Company 
Aetna Insurance 

Springfield Fire & , ae Ins. Co. 
Continenta) Insurance Co. 

American Insurance Co. 

Commercial Union Assurance Co 

Liver, 
Fidelity- Phenix Fire Insurance 
Great American Insurance Company 


Nationa] Fire Insurance Company of Hartford 


United States Fire Insurance Company 
Home Insurance Company, New York 
Security Insurance Company, 


Ltd. 
1 & London & Globe Ins. ‘Co. .» Ltd. 


New Haven 


FARM INSURANCE COMMITTEE 
Room 1029, Insurance Exchange 
175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me a complimentary 
copy of your 
F Wealth” 


et, “Burning Up 
arm 


Name 2.220000 ecccccccccccscosess 


R. PF. Du. -cee 
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Your Yardstick 


The story of man’s progress is written daily on the printed page—in 
messages from all corners of the-globe. Only history can measure it. 


Yet the progress that concern 


brushes, shoes and automobiles that can give you daily satisfaction— 
you can measure as you read. 


Advertisements are your local yardsticks. 
the best your own dealers carry. 


If you read the advertisements, you can buy wares that repay your 
vertieed widel 


ce—wares widely ad 


Moreover, by helping you select the new, economical and best to-day, 
the advertisements help you save for the new and best tomorrow. 


you most—the better talcums, tooth- 


They tell of the new and 


, because y believed in. 
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“I have three Goodyear Klingtite Belts ... one on feed grinder eee 
one on corn sheller .. .one 150’, 9 x 5 ply, which I use for thresh- 
ing... The oldest belt is four years old, and none of them shows 
any signs of wear ... Would not think of using anything else but 
a Goodyear Klingtite.’’—J. J. MEYERS, Aberdeen, S. Dak., Route 1 





HEN chaff is in the air and time and power are golden, 

when the wagons line in from the fields—then Good- 
year Klingtite Endless Farm and Tractor Belt will prove its 
worth at threshing. Steady full power from morning to night 
assured by firm, clinging grip on drive and separator pulleys. 
A minimum of stretch at night and shrinkage in the morning, 
with a minimum of slippage at anytime. Alwaysthe minimum 
wearon engineandthresher bearingsand the least loss of power. 
Will operate your rig at maximum efficiency always—will 
give you the abundant delivered power you need at all times 
for wet straw and bad going. The best investment a thresher- 
man can make is Goodyear belt equipment throughout. 


They are sold and serviced byall 
Good year Mechanical GoodsServ- 
ice Station Dealers, Implement 
Dealers, and by progressive hard- 
aware dealers the country over 


Goodyear Klingtite Endless Farm 
and Tractor Belts are made for 
heavy duty. Good year Pathfinder 
Belting, in cut lengths, specially 
constructed for other drives 





KLINGTITE BELTS 








Profit:— 


n. pecuniary gain; benefit or advantage; emolument. 
Webster’s Dictionary: 


Take Profit Out of the Dictionary and 
- Put It Into Your Pocket 
HOW? Turn to the classified advertising 


section. 148 ways to do it in this issue. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


WALLACES FARMEP 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
































DENVER 
HOG CHOLE 















OO much is at stake in vaccinating hogs to use 
anything less than the best serum. 
Denver Double Tested is from clean western 
pigs and is superior in potency and purity. 
It costs slightly more, but gives positive immunity 
without after sickness or loss of weight. 


Book with full instructions for vaccinating sent free. 
nd postal or your name on margin of this ad. 


DENVER HOG SERUM COMPANY 


47th and Lafayette Streets Denver, Colorado 
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Look at These Fellows 
Here are pictures of two thieves 
who escaped jail in Greencastle, Ind., 
and are supposed to have headed west. 
It is possible they might try and find 
|} employment in Iowa and hide out. 
The man whose number is 5121 goes 
under the names of Charles Moore and 
Charles Brown, altho his real name is 
Guy Newkirk. He is thirty-six years 
old, five feet eight inches high and 
weighs 149 pounds. He has black hair, 
irregular teeth and a dark complexion. 
The other man is Bert Wilson—the 
one numbered 4828. He is thirty-six 
years old, five feet eleven and one-half 
inches tall, weighs about 160 pounds, 
| has black hair that is slightly curly. 
He is a sullen individual and need not 
be expected to do much talking. 
These men specialize in stealing 
chickens, sheep and. harness. They 















patty and they state Brummett gy 
longer works for them and they ¢a 
not fill orders. Of course, Brummet# 
had the checks made out to him pey 
sonally. So our friends are stuck, 
Why give personal checks to pe 
dlers? If you never saw the man be 
| fore and you must buy from hip 
make. tne check payable to the com 
pany or have the groceries sent C. 9 
D. That will at least insure your re 
covering the money or at least. preven 
| the peddler from taking your mone 
and not delivering goods. 
Dealing. with strangers is dangerong 
and especially so when they college 
in advance. Let’s quit being suckers 


Milk Can Earns $50 


Last winter C. H. Nansel, who liveg 
south of Council Bluffs with his broth. 
| ed, drove over to Omaha on business, 






















Guy Newkirk. 


pose as painters and have driven a tea 
wagon. Should you sge them or think 
you do, get in touch with your sheriff 
and tell him the sheriff of Putnam 
county, Indiana~ (Greencastle is the 
county seat), wants them. They es- 
caped March 18 and it was thought 
they had outside help. 





Watch Out for Brummett 


Several Service Bureau members 
have complained to us regarding the 
activities of a grocery peddler, named 
Brummett, supposedly representing 
the Western Buyers’ Association, of 
Omaha. Brummett, who claims to 
work out of Des Moines; calls on farm- 
ers to sell groceries and poultry tonic. 
He takes an order, and of course a 
check, and says the groceries will be 
forwarded from Omaha. But they 
never come. Some of our friends took 





Study these pictures carefully, and if you ever see the men, call your sheriff immedi- 
ately. They are wanted in Putnam county, Indiana. Above— 
3elow—Bert Wilson. 





| While the two men were gone the A 
| len brothers and Sam Gibbs drove pas 
the Nansel farm. They were traveling 
extra slow for them and another Mrs 
Nansel, Mrs. C. W., thought it wa 
strange. So she watched the trie 
They stopped and picked up a mill 
can ‘in front of her relative’s place and 
threw it into their car. They weré 
stealing from Wallaces’ Farmer Serv 
ice Bureau members! 

When the Nansels arrived home that 
evening they were told of the actio 
of the men who took the can. Nansé 
went over to Gibbs’ place at once an 
demanded his cream can. Gibbs dé 
nied having it. Sheriff Percy Lainsol 
was called. The can was found. 
warrant was served. The Allen broth 
ers went to jail for thirty days each 
Gibbs was paroled. Mrs. Elsie Nansé 
received $50 from Wallaces’ Farmé 
for her vigilance in watching the paé 




















































the matter up with the grocery com- | 





sersby on the highway. abe 
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READY-MADE 
FARM STORAGE 


Farm Elevators - Farm Tanks 
ECAUSE of ite reputation for prime quality 
galvanized steel, outstanding construction, 
etre on aed durability, you may have the ides 
that Butler Farm Storage is expensive. To the 
contrary, it coste less than 15e per bushel 
of capacity delivered. Compare these 
prices on the popular Butler Economy Bins 
with any other types 


500 Bu.| 1000 Bu. 
$85.501$126.00 


FREIGHT PREPAID 


to any freight station in the states of Kansas, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Arkansas, Iowa, 
Illinois, Wi in and M: (Delivered 
prices elightly higher in other states.) 

Owners report Butler Bins 20 years old etill 
in use. Connie Gow pay back the investment the 
first year by oe hale. condition of grain, sav- 
ing protein and mois- 
turepr ing 
shrinkage, is 4 
grain until market 
|| prices go up. 
|| Ready-made construc- 
tion and volume manu- 
' 








= 
————— 


Se. RUS: PRUI Z 











| facturing make such 

ser eo = ible. Plan 
on install Butler 
Farm Storage now. Butler Farm 

|| Don’t wait until Tanks 

| harvest rush. Writefor Insured 5 years. Stand- 
FREE BOOKLET and ardofq ee 
delivered priceson years. Ask your 
larger sizes— both os Ras Profor 
round and rectangu- Rus-pruf Jr. Get both 
lar styles. A post card ality steelandatrong: 
will do. Se construction. 


Butiler-Dixie Farm Elevator 
F. A. Shacklee, Enid, Oklahoma has 
used one for eleva and cleaning 
wheat since 1920. Handiest, great- 
est labor, time and money saver since 
combine or tractor, Handles 300 to 
750 bushels grain per hour. Airs, 
eleansand conditions all small 
grains. Write for complete data and 
prices. 


BUTLER MFG. G. COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
912 6th Ave., S. E. 
| MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
i! je 
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DE SOTO CONDENSED 


BUTTERMILK 


#410 POUND TRIAL PAIL for GO%in STAMPS 
_Apound of De Sot o Condensed Butter. 
“mith map nny nat sone onl 
of pig slop. For poultry feed,use one tb 
to3 gals.water. Satisfaction guaranteed 
De Soro Caeameny £Proo @Minseapota inn 




























Hi-Bred 


Corn 


Sold 
Out 


Yes, was all 
sold out before May 1. We ap- 
preciate the orders which have 
been coming in during the past 
two weeks and regret the neces- 
sity of returning the checks. 

Next year we will have even 





corn 


our seed 


better corn for sale than we had 

this year. We are specializing 

this coming year on the famous 

Baker combinations which have 

done so well in the lowa Corn ‘ 
Yield Test the past two years. 


HI-BRED CORN CO. 
Grimes, Iowa 


J. J. Newlin, Sales Mgr. 
R. F. Baker,Asst. Sales Mgr. 
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House Debate on Farm Bill 


(Continued from page ! 5) 


York 
been 
representa- 


Representative La Guardia of New 
put a question that has already 
asked by a number of farm 
tives, when he said: 

“Will the gentleman explain this lan- 
guage in Section 8, Paragraph (b), which 
provides: ‘No such association or corpo- 
ration shall be held to be producer owned 
and producer controlled unless owned and 
controlled by cooperative associations as 
above defined’? So far all right, but: 
‘and/or by individuals engaged as original 
producers of the agricultural commodity?’ 

“If that option is possible, how is the 
gentleman going to prevent one large gen- 
tleman farmer, if you please, from get- 
ting control of a stabilization corporation 
to the disadvantage of every other small- 
er farmer in that locality?” 

He was not given a Satisfactory answer. 
Discussion was deferred uniil the consid- 
eration of amendments to the bill. 

Nelson of Missouri expressed some 
doubts on the Hoover measure. He said: 

“The fault is not so much with what 
this bill proposes to do as with what it 
would leave undone. Possibly it is all 
right as far as it goes, but it does not 
go far enough. To illustrate: A 100-foot 
rope is thrown full length toward a man 
struggling downstream for his life, 200 
feet from shore, in the turbulent waters 
of the Great Falls region of the Potomac 
river, above Washington. Exhausted as 
a result of the long fight for his life, the 
swimmer, unable to reach the rope, goes 
down. The rope is all right as far as it 
goes, but it does not go far enough. 

“T have said that the present bill 
disappointing. In it there has been pro- 
vided no vehicle to make effective the 
tariff on a staple crop, such, for instance, 
as wheat, of which we produce an export-- 
able surplus. Without some such set-up, 
the producer will not. receive full tariff 
benefits on what he sells, but will be com- 
pelled to pay full tariff increases, where 
levied, on what he buys. If the tariff is 
greatly increased on much that the farm- 
er must buy and not correspondingly in- 
creased and made effective on what 
sells, his condition will thereby be made 
worse rather than better.’”’ 

The question was raised repeatedly as 
to whether the cooperatives might not be 
left holding the sack under the Hoover 
plan. Representative Romjue of Missouri 
said: 

*T noticed in the discussion yesterday 
that some of the members on the com- 
mittee said that the farmer who did not 
join the cooperative would benefit when 
the surplus was taken off the market just 
as much as the farmer who did join the 
cooperative. I think this is true, and I 
notice that one of the provisions of the 
bill provides that wherever they set up 
machinery for handling the surplus, that 
loans shall be made by the board not to 
exceed 80 per cent of the value. If the 
extent of the loan is only 80 per cent of 
the value, in case of a loss somebody has 
to lose the 20 per cent. If I understand 
the bill correctly, when the limit of the 
security is reached, if it goes any fur- 
ther than the 80 per cent of the actua’ 
value of the machinery set up, nobody 
can suffer that loss except the members 
of the cooperative, because the other men 
are not members. I am wondering when 
the men go into the cooperative and there 
a loss in taking care of the surplus, 
whether the members are to lose the $20 
on the $100, and whether that will not 
discourage the men on the outside and 
cause them to say, ‘Well, we can get the 


is 


he 


is 


benefits without suffering any loss, and 
we will stay on the outside and not 
join’.” 


Representative Jones of Texas brought 
out the same point in his discussion of 
the debenture plan. He said: 

“Some very able representatives of co- 
operative organizations testified before 
the committee. There were many stories 
of wrecks, by the way, of failure, some 
successes, but all delineated the same 
difficulties: they all said that the chief 
trouble with the present system—and any 
thinking man must know it is true—is the 
fact that the cooperative organizations 
must carry non-members on their shoul- 
ders; that the members of the coopera- 
tive organization must pay the expenses 
and bear the burden of its operation, and 
in so far as it stabilizes the market, the 
other man, the non-member who stays on 
the outside, secures the full benefits of 
the efforts of the cooperative organiza- 
tion. Mr. Stone, of Kentucky, one of the 
brightest men that we ever had before 
the agricultural committee, states that 
the failure of the tobacco association was 
for that very reason. 

“This bill perpetuates that same diffi- 
culty, or rather does not in my judgment 
offer a cure for it. The cooperatives have 
made progress. Under the proposed plan, 
it seems to me, they will still be carrying 


_the same burdens that have handicapped 


them during these years. Whatever rate 
of interest the board charges must be 
borne by the cooperative association itself 
if it borrows the money and buys the 
commodity.” 

The debenture plan, he declared, helped 
equalize the injustice that the tariff was 
doing to the farmer at the present time. 
“The tariff,” he said, ‘‘takes care of pig 


| 








iron, but does nothing for the pig,”” He 
added: 
“On the farm commodities which are 


on an importing basis—that is, which we 
do not produce in surplus quantities, the 
tariff may be effective along with other 
commodities, but on wheat, on cotton, and 
the other commodities of which we pro- 
duce a surplus, the farmer can not get 
any direct benefit from the tariff. Yet 
at the same time he must buy his sup- 
plies on the increased price basis of a 
protected market. The debenture plan 
undertakes to equalize that advantage. 
Somebody said it was a subsidy. It is 
not a subsidy, it is merely returning to 
the farmer what is taken away from him 
under the tariff system, in the form of 
increased prices for the supplies he must 
buy. If I have $2 of youf money and I 
return it to you, I am not giving: you 
anything; I am merely paying back what 
belongs to you.” 

The limitations of the Hoover bill were 
brought out quite clearly by the discus- 
sion between Representative Burtness of 
North Dakota and Representative Jones 
of Texas. Burtness asked: 

“I would like to find out the real rea- 
son why you would like to attach a 
ealled debenture plan to this bill. Is. it 
because of the fear, in so far as this leg- 
islation is concerned, that there may be a 
danger of the so-called export surplus 
crop being let out of the picture? ~ That 
is, that this bill and the administration 
under it would be very helpful with re- 
spect to crops of which we do not raise 
an exportable surplus, but it would be 
very difficult for the board so to manage 
the surplus export crop as to obtain a 
very substantial benefit?” 

Mr. Jones: 

“Exactly. I will say to the gentleman 
in that connection that if I read the 
wording of the pending bill right, all that 
it can possibly do is to give us a stabil- 
ized and orderly marketing system. But 
the trouble with this bill is that agricul- 
ture would be left on the same basis as it 
is now. Of course, the expression has 
been used frequently that we want a 
board that is sympathetic with the farm- 
er. I agree to that. I think the board 
should be in sympathy with the farmer, 
but the farmer must have something be- 
sides sympathy. I am trying to get an 
amendment adopted that will bring his 
surplus commodities into the picture. As 
the gentleman suggests, I do not believe 
that this bill brings them in, at least not 
to a proper degree.” 

As to the charge that the debenture 
plan would encourage overproduction, 
Representative Jones said: 

“There may be some little tendency to- 
ward overproduction, but most of the land 
which the farmers care to farm is being 
farmed now, and if all surplus commodi- 
ties are treated on the same basis, I do 
not think much more land will go into 
those commodities. However, in order 
to safeguard that situation we provided 
that a certain percentage of increase of 
acreage should measurably reduce the 
premium certificate. Under the plan that 
will be offered, the board would be able 
to take the premium off when it finds it 
necessary and put it on when it finds it 
is needed.”’ 


so- 





NO BEST HEN HOUSE FOR ALL 
CONDITIONS 

Better housing is one of the big needs 
of Illinois farm poultry flocks, but there 
is no such thing as a one best house for 
all conditions, according to a new circu- 
lar, “Housing Farm Poultry,” just issued 
by the college of agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, for the benefit of poul- 
trymen and other interested persons. 

Most of the essential requirements of 
good poultry house can be provided 
more than one way, so that there is 
opportunity for the flock owner to 
exercise his personal preference and 
choice in various respects without seri- 
ously affecting the practicability of the 
house, according to the authors df the 
circular. They are W. A. Foster, assistant 
professor of rural architecture, and H. H. 
Alp, poultry extension specialist. The 
circular gives plans for houses that have 
been tried out under practical conditions 
and hence are known to be reasonably 
successful. 

Plans and specifications for houses of 
the shed roof, straw loft and two-story 
type are given in the circular. Hints on 


a 
in 
an 


the remodeling of old houses also are 
given, along with plans for a summer 
shelter for growing pullets. Details of 
construction are illustrated both with 


pictures and drawings. 

“The importance of adequate sanitation 
can not be too strongly emphasized. To 
insure sanitation, poultry houses should 
be arranged in such a way that the sur- 
rounding land can be cultivated and 
cropped, <A double yarding system can 
then be provided without excessive ex- 
pense, so that half the range area may 
be in crops every year. This will reduce 
losses from parasites and disease.” 

The new circular is No. 337, and may 
be secured on request by writing the 
College of Agriculture, Urbana, Illinois. 














Busse tops market 
with hogs that 
had been dying 
2 months before 














One-third of his fall pigs had died, It 


was the third straight year he had lost 
a lot of his hogs. No wonder Geo. Busse 
Griswold, Ia., was disc ‘ouraged. Even 
his V eterinarian had given up hope of 
ever driving out the trouble. 

THEN N—he tried ‘Liquid HOG- 
HEALTH.” What a difference it made! 
Losses stopped that very day. The pigs 
improved amazingly. When sold a lit- 
tle later, they kop ~e the So. Omaha 
market with a 24 b. average. The old 
trouble has aetae come back. 

If YOUR pigs are sick, unthrifty or 
wormy, try “Liquid HOG-HEALTH.’ 
See how quickly it straightens ‘up ail- 
ing pigs and pile son weight. A wonder- 
ful aid in free ing. hogs of worms, sup- 
plying mineral elements, treating sick- 
ness and putting on big, quick gains. 


10,000 users recommend it for Necro, 
Worms, Pig Scours, Flu, Thumps, 
Mixed Infection, etc. 

Easiest remedy to give. Just mix 


with regular feed. 


: Hogs like it and eat 
it readily. 
QUICK! 


No starving. Benefits are 








SEND NO MONEY 


FREE 
( he f F: é € 
SAMPLE ne aon prodigy al sample. 


You never saw a medicine SO easy to 
get pigs to eat. They'll eat feed mixed 








Find out TODAY 


sn 
‘Liquid HOG-HEALTH.’ 






















with “Liquid HOG- HEALTH” when 
they are so sick they won't touch grain 
alone. 
BOOK 80-page hook 
FREE with many 
photos, tells 
how to make more 
money with hogs. Re 


veals hog-raising facts. 
Shows how successful 
hog raisers keep hogs 
well. Worm pigs, sup- 
aly minerals, raise 250- 
b. hogs in 6 months. 
Causes, symptoms and 
treatments for many 
hog diseases. Get your 
copy NOW! 






Coupon 
TODAY! 








General Veterinary Laboratory, 
Dept. B-16, Omaha, Neb. 

Please send, free and postpaid, copy 
of your new §0-page Hog-Health_ book 





and free sample of Liquid HOG- 
HEALTH. 

Nz 
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| THOUSANDS ( OF FARMERS 


find what they need in the 


classified section. 


Turn To It! 
Jor Sprains and Bruises 


Assorsine reduces thickened, 
swollen tissues, soft curbs, filled tendous,§ 
soreness from bruises or strains. Does 
aot blister, remove hair or lay up horse. 
$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. Horse 
book 1-B free. Write for it today. 


Read this: “Horse had large swelling just 
below knee. Now gone: bas not 

Horse good as ever. Have used Absorbine 
for years with great success.” 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 
The percentage cohumns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 
The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 


the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 146 per cent of pre-war and 97 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
w hole sale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 


that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of mite labor are above the general price 
level. Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 
eggs and copper are decidedly below the 
general price level. In most cases, the 


failure of these commodities to advance 
as much as other products is due to over- 
production. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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| $34) 3% 
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1 @ od nd >) 
Ratt wAae 
Fisher's index number ............ 146 97 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-nound fat cattie 0.0... 175) 105 
1,106-pound fat cattle . 179 107 
Canvers and cutters .. 197 112 
Feeders” sete see sssssssensnsanes sees -| 185 96 
HOGS At aadies 
EBA Ue OND ocsoicckc teenie 136 116 
Light hogs 137 119 
ERTS asians 135 126 
Sows | (rough) . __126 119 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
Lambs sresseasene RSPR AH: Wh 93 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Qua irter blood wool at Boston) 157.90 
Lightco w_hides at-Chicago... 99) 61 
GRAIN 
At Chicago—-—- _ ee 
Corn, NO. BMI! cese.cccsssescssccooes 129 Rt 
Oats, No, 2 white . 103 74 
Wheat, No. 2 red ....... ae 102) 62 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ............ 97) 72 
On towa Farms— | 
Corn: wo. wasenieevataampeeee 128! 82 
Oats ......000 seaseasevonssesessnsesssees 93 69 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 144) 7H 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee.. 178 98 
Bran, at Kans: St 98 56 
Shorts, at Kansas i ee 113 64 
HAY 
No, | timothy, at Chic. ABO... reste 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas ( City is 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, P, At CHICABO cree. animes ~155) «100 
Clover seed, at Toledo ..... 191 103 
Timothy seed, at Chicago. 76 122 
Cotton, at New York ....... . 140 92 
Eges, at Chicago RES ee OR 140 96 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
Lard SAT TR: | 108) +102 
LN FR oes 119 107 
Ham ; : | 166 121 
BACON oesssslectiesseesosessssensoonseseneneenseees 132 101 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corr— | 
July sipicshnlabianinebasitsbimeiidbeaibecsabiibies 130 86 
Rasher gccco ceca ccd 131 88 
Oats— | 
Juiyv . 98 82 
TONITE icici cise scsvninninaanessnccedl 103) 94 
W heat— | 
SPANLD a sesstniousts ovis ina sichisbelaesinabbuntinns 101 75 
September ........000 : 112) 79 
rd— | 
‘aon NIELS, 113 102 
Se ptember cvees ssnecscesssescescsseseesesee] 112, 102 
| 107 











Coke, at Connellsville ............ sof (106 
Pig iron, at Birmingham.. 115} 97 
Copner, at New York 110 126 














Crude petroleum, at N. York) 216 146 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash-| 
ington) ...... geemaniabubbsiueninennes | 201) 121 
Yellow pine (southern) | | 
<8 No. 2 com. boards..| 197 112 
Yellow pine rn | 
1x6 and 2B one sosend | 207 118 
Sr - 139} 100 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, | ] 
outside of New York, 
MONth Of March eeescereesnnee} 236] 102 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
at New York ....... meant en 170 
Industrial stocks .. wnat 419] 134 
BRR TIPORE BROCE ncoscesvcecscseenmasecvns 137) 104 











RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
eorn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 

cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age rail workman is now getti 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as .compare 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 








of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in. the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

JULY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela~- 
tionships as a base, July lard now indi- 
cates .a price of $9. 21 for heavy hogs at 
Chicago next July. July rib sides indi- 
cate a price of $9.45 next July. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS —Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
April 20, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 105 per cent, grain 100 
per cent, livestock 97 per cent, lumber 
95 per cent, ore 168 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 108 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
43l%6c, week before 44c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 214c, week before 21%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 27%,c, week before 
27c; ducks, Jast week 30c, week before 
30c; fat hens, last week 33c, week before 
80c; broilers, last week 35%4c, week be- 
fore 35c; geese, last week lic, week be- 
fore 19c. 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 





Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at 96%c. These bonds are par at 


4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.46 
per cent. 





ARGENTINE-CORN PRICES 
No. 2 May corn at Buenos Aires sold 
last week for 82c, week before 8444c. 
CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 

















CATTLE 

| | | ~ 

| 1% 

=| #] * 

‘a 5 | ¢g 

Elz] 3s 

2) DO) x 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | =. 

Steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— | 


Choice and prime— 
RIE INCI  siacevennevvesessesscocs 14.00 14.45 14.00 
Week before ............0-./14.12/14.58/13.88 
Good— | 
RIS TRIOUE  iccicsnsimiessnesncniode 62'13.12 
Week before 88.13.18 
Medium— { 


Last week .... 
Week before . 
Common— 
Last week 
Week before .... 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | 
Choice and prime— | 
Last week q 
Week before ...........00.-./14.3 





3.12/12.38 


-88 11.50/10.50 


.50/10.62 














Medium and good—_ | i 
Last week ..|12.88}13.38'12.62 
fo) a, ee }13.12/13.62/12.88 
Common— | 
Last week .... .10.88'11.50 1050 
Week before . ./11.00'11.50/10.62 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— | 
SE THORNE iss cetssistinevessaene 111.62/11.92'11.50 
Week DOTOTS cccescscccncns 11.62/12.18'11.62 
Cows— | | | 
LASt WEEK ......cccccscssscececees!10.00/10.00! 9.75 
WECK POLORES crcccscceccocce 10.00)10.12) 9.75 
Bulls— H | 
AEE WRI so cccscsscsicsveecenter 9.38)10.00 9.00 


Week before .... 9.25/10.00} 8.88 























Canners and cutters— | | 
Last week ....... 7.38; 6.88 
Week before | 7.38] 6.88 

Stockers and feeder | | 
Last week .62/11.62'11.38 
Week before . -62!11.75\11.38 

Cows and heifers— | | | 
TIMSt WOOK oo .ccsesss 9.75'10.12 10.12 
Week before o.....c.cc0-) 9.75'10.12/20.12 

HOGS 

Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 


Last week ....... _..|10.3240.08110.62 

Week before .... veo 10.95) 11.30) 11.00 
Medium (200-250 lbs.)— 

Last week ..... 

Week before . 
Light (150-200 Ibs.) — 

Last week 


Light lights (130- 150 lbs. .. ‘ 
Last week . | 
Week before . 

Smooth and rough 

heavy packing sows 
(250 lbs. _— 














7 ‘algae 


=i 4 














TEAR SVIIEIK  cascasttionstceacisasncs 9.50' 9.92) 9.20 
"We DETOTC ociscscccscoccsese 1/10.30110.45| 9.75 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | { | 
CN IIE csscsintenieicnensnienl | ‘9.92! 9.92 
oS  R, Ee 9.75 
Stock pigs— | 
DA WIE, sees heicoceconn 9.50} ....c0ea] 9.98 
WEEK WETOTC™ cccscsvescssssscns & 1 9.75 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | 
medium to prime— [ 
Last Week ..c..sccccsssssssseceeee/14.25}14.70114.08 


Week before .... 
Lambs, culls and c | 
Last week . mat. 62/12.00/11.25 
Week before .. seeeeef1 2. 88|12.75|11. 88 
Yearling wethers, medium | 
to prime— 
Last Week o....sossssseseeeseonee [11.12111,88/11.38 
Week before .. .11.88}12. 5o/t2. 00 
Ewes, medium to choice— | 
| OE |z 7.75 8.001 
Week before ..............«.-| 8.75! 9.38] 8:62 
NOTE — Unless oiherwriac Stated, all 
classes of livesteck are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 







7.75 












































HAY 
> 
= 
= ° 
a n 
s a |e 
A 6 42 
= 
642 |6 
Mixed clover, No. 1— | 
RABE WIBOI « scscsssssewsbssousanclscsceene 20.50 
WH GTS vicscccsssncsces oscaconell ssonesoes 121.50 
Timothy, Noe. 1— 
BARE WOON occcccesisdatsMomnatl scatters | ccc 
Week before creercareessvoeeee|essersses|+eemneere] 21.50 
Alfalfa, choice— wae: 
Last week .... }25.25/31.00) 
Week before . 5 32.25) 
Alfalfa, No. 1— j | 
A: 23.75! 28.75! 
Week before ....... CS 23.75/29.25) 
Alfalfa, standard— 


Last week cammenaesil 
Week before ........c00sc00e 





0} 

Alfalfa, No. 2— | | 
eT 20.00/21.75 
POC DWCTOTC siccccsscesessices |20.00 21. 75) 


Oat straw— 
Last week .... 
Week before 






































Corn, No. 2Y— | 
Last week .........] .9114] .881%4| .901%4 
Week before ....| visi 86 | .86%4 
Corn, No. 3Y— | | 
Last week ........( .89%| .86 | .89 | .851 
Week before ....| Aoi | 84 | 385 -82 
Corn, Now 4Y¥— | } | 
Last week .......| .8714| .84 | .86%] .8314 
onveek before “| Bi | BB } Bt} a 
ats— | 
Last week ....... 50%! 44%! 49 | 245 
— before ....| .48%6| .455,) .4714! .438%4 
arley— | | 
Last week .... 62 | 64 | 6214] 
we before ....| .61 -60. | .58 
ye— | | 
Last week ........| .96%| .89 | .87%4/ 
Week before ....) .951 2| 8714; .86 
Wheat, No. 2 hard) * 
Last week ........ 11.15 |1.0714/1. O84 1.07% 
Week before .....1.14 /1.06! 61. 06% /1.06 
FEEDS : 
ot at =a. 
»| 2/4] 3 
ES : a 
= 5 5 | m = 
=| 2|2|2|é 
Bran— ee ae Hae ee 
Last week......../24.25!21.62 3/28.00) 
Psa before....|24.25 21.62 29.00 
. orts— - 
Last week........|23.25|26.25 21 







to ae 


Week before....}23.25/26.25 | 21. 
Hominy feed— 

Last week 

Week before... 
Linseed meal 





(oO. p.j— | 
Last weelk........|.55. 75)... (53.50 
Week before....,55.75)......... 53.50 
Cottonseed (41 | | 
per cent)— | | | 
Last week........ 43.25) 
Week before....|43.25 | 
Tankage— | | | 
Last week........ ect COLOOT sovesss 89.00 
Week before....|......... FO.00 1. sesssiss 80.00/67.50 
Gluten— | | 






Last week... 
Week before....|.. 


*Quotations at — umes in ton "ia: 
all other points, car lots. 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 

The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corn 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-vear average, 1924-28: 
























w | ft bo fl 
28 | 28 | 28 | 2 
ois Oar gr Tage 
se |e | te] e<e 
B< | Be B< | S33 
Iowa 98.5) 80.7 88.8) 72.2 
Illinois 75.3) 92.8 96.7 70.2 
Missouri .. 91.9 74.7) 73.7| 68.1 
Nebraska 93.4] 83.8 93.1 72.2 
Kansas .... 104.7; 117.8) 144.3} 92.8 
Indiana 73.4 83.5] 65.8 63.6 
una 121.9\__87.0| _96.2| 63.4 
Total 7 corn | | 
belt states..| 94.1) 92.2) 106.7] 77.2 





Week ending April 19, 1929, as a per- 
centage of receipts for the corresponding 
week ending April 20, 1928—Iowa, 106.4 


per cent; Illinois, 125.5; Missouri, 89.6; 
Nebraska, 66.3; Kansas, 174.5; Indiana, 
93.9; Ohio, 107.4; total, seven corn belt 


states, 117.6 per cent. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the fourth week in 
April were 3,301,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 1,823,000 bushels for the week 
before and 1,769,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the fourth 
week in April were 333,000 bushels, as 
compared with 100,000 bushels the week 
before and °336, — bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of oats the fourth 
week in April were 460,000 bushels, as 
compared with 195,000 bushels for the 
week before and 33,000 bushels for the* 
same week last year. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 46c, 
light native cow hides at Chicage 1lb5c, 
heme grown clover seed at Teledo $17.25, 
and cetton at New York 19.65c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 75\c 
for No. 3 shelled and 7344c for No. 4 








shelled, new oats 39%c, and wheat 96c. 








J . 

Livestock Receipts and 

. 
Prices 

Hog prices are 100 per cent of the ten. 
year average, as contrasted with 127 per 
cent for fat cattle, 85 per cent for sheep 
and 103 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re. 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the. ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thug 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 





























*HOGS 

¢ as 

n n~ 

Be) ae & 

$2) 83) 38 

of) os] st 

HOlMo| Va 
March 1 to | 77| 102 
March 8 to 1“: 71! 99 
March 15 to 21 85} 101 
March 22 to 28 .... 90! 100 
March 29 to April 4¢.. 76| 10] 
Apt 3 to Ti nwncis 85 100 
April 12 to 18. 100! 9g 
April 19 to 25 ... 96; 99 
April 26 to May 2 ... oo | 94; 100 

{CATTLE 

March Tte 7% ool 30) 8) Te 
March 8 to 14. 74 85; 116 
March 15 to 21 87| 100 113 
March 22 to 28. 88 92) «118 
March 29 to April re 47|  77| 1% 
April 5 to 11 ......... 86} 92) 12 
April 12 to 18 Rs 99| 97) 135 


April 19 to 25 .. 
April 26 to May 2 




















‘SHEEP 
March 1 to ae 111; 8 
March 8 to 14. 119} 87 
March 15 to 21. 93) 7 
March 22 to 28 122 89 
March 29 to April 4.. 108 8 
April 5 to 11 135) 91 
April 12 to 18 .. 143| 93 
April 19 to 25 .. 135, 
Agen 26 to May 2 snseuat aibace | 105) -137 85 

tLAMBS 
March ito 7. | 75| 111; 108 
March ‘8 to 14... 123; 119) 11 
March 15 to 21. 64; 93] 111 
March 22 to 28 .....0- 102; 122) 10 
March 29 to April 4.. | 82) 108! 119 
Agra § tol sccm 116} 135) 118 


April 12 to 18 ... 
April 19 to 25 ... | 
April 26 to May 2 ....cccccccsccot 205] 
*Hogs eleven markets, cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 
+Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 


CHICAGO HOG PRICES 


























| 1929 | 1928 sm 1926 
April } 41. al 10.25] 10.35! 12.65 
April 2 | 11.60] 10.10! 10.30 12.60 
April 11.45] 10.05) 10.20! 12.45 
April : 11.25} 10.00} 10.15) 12.40 
NEGY ‘1. ia eo} 11.10} 9.85] 10.15] 12.55 
DERG 2 crccecccsessssessccns| SA80| 9.70) 30.20] 12:50 








CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 








l l 
| 1929 | 1028 | 1927 | 1926 





-90 {1.0914} 
-9016'1.10 
80% {1.10%} 


-741%4! .73% 
-74 } .73% 
-74%5| .74 
91 [1.1316] .7516| 13% 
soe 314% Tdi: Am 
| .905¢11.09 |. 











EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard the fourth week in 
April were 8,559,000 pounds, as compared 
with 12,266,000 pounds the week before 
and 8,855,000 pounds for the same week 
last year. Exports of pork the fourth 
week in April were 5,262,000 pounds, as 
eompared with 2,544,000 pounds the week 
before and 2,840,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $13.33, week be 
fore $13.81. Chicago—Last week $11.72, 
week before $11.60. 





COOPERATIVE POULTRY WORK IN 
WASHINGTON 

Many people, even in the poultry indus- 
try, are not familiar with the tremendous 
strides which the Washington Coopera- 
tive Egg and Poultry Association has 
made in the last decade. Organized 4 
scant twelve years ago, the association 
and its trade-mark, ‘‘Washcoegg,” have 
become famous all over the civilized world 
for high quality poultry products. 

Trucks are maintained by the associa- 
tion to travel all over the state, pick uD 
eggs and poultry products and carry them 
to the central shipping stations, where 
they are graded and sent ont in special 
refrigerator cars. The growth of the 
association is indicated by the numbeft 


of trueks used in recent years. In 191% 
fifteen trucks were employed; this was 


increased to twenty-five in 1925, to forty- 
six in 1926 and to sixty-two in 1927. 

Prior to 1917, western Washington im- 
ported eggs to supply the local demand; 
now the tide has turned, and in 1926, 957 
cars of Washcoeggs were delivered is 
the east. 

In 1917, the association had 150 mem- 
bers, with a paid-in capital of $483. Now 
it has over 72,500 members, with a capi 
talization ef $2,000,000 and a surplus of 
$300,000; its total sales in 1927 were ap- 
preximately $18,500,000. 


* 


























19% 
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weeks 
n-year 
t, thus 
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| & 
| 6: 
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1; 9 
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6 10] 
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6 99 
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225-1b. HOGS 





You Can Do It? 
Free Book Tells How? 


Thousands of hog monet 
raisers are now pro- “ae 
ducing 225 Ib. hogs oaths. 
in 5 months by fol- e to 


lowing proved 
methods and using 
SANTONIN regu- 
larly. It is simple and easy. 


¥W 


Costs 1c a hog per week 
SANTONIN prevents losses and re- 
duces fattening period by at least one 
month. Saves feed; saves labor; gets 
the early market and higher profits. 
Your veterinarian uses and recom- 

mends SANTONIN. Consult him. 
If your druggist cannot supply you 
with SANTONIN communicate with 
Gane & Ingram, Inc., 43 West 16th 
St., New York, distributors for U.S. 
Address Dept. 88 

FREE BOO K-—They will send youa 

16 -page book, ‘‘225 lb. Hogs in 5 

Months.” Tells you everything. 
AMTORG TRADING CORPORATION 
165 Broadway, New York 














Sheps Plant Spray 


is SAFE to Use 


snordertogpe 
flowers an: 


our. vegetables 


ravages caused by 






or human beings. 


That’s why you should use SHEPS PLANT SPRAY. 
Guaranteed non-poisonous. Will not harm leaves or 
flowers, but benefits soil eS produce lustrous, 
green foliage. Yet it is a ly effective in killing 
and contro! both chewing and sucking insects. 


SHEPARD LABORATORIES 


Dept. 33 COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
(Note: Weekly programs over K-O-I-L) 





NON-POISONOUS 





URFACE CULTIVATORS 
KNIFE PULVERIZERS 
LAND ROLLERS 


TOWER 


Our latest Corn Culture Booklet: full of data, 
valuable pointers and hints. Write today. 
THE J. D. TOWER & SONS CO. 

9 Sixth Avenue Mendota, Illinois 











A Home Service Station 


How convenient when you are 
ready for the trip to drive up to 
your own Home Service Station, 
right on your own farm, and fill the 
car with gas—and what a saving, 
too. Everything underground but 
the pump and hose. We are mak- 
ing an attractive price to introduce. 
Write for circular. 


Oil Equipment Headquarters 
Established 1855 
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SAVE PIGS and their mothers 
by using SUPERIOR FORCEPS 
Successfully and Profitably used for 
7 many years by “up-to-date” farmers 


you cannot secure them fn send 
your dealer’s name and $1.00 to and 
we will send one pair to you by 


Manufactured by 
MOLINE IRON WORKS, Moline,Tll.,U.3.A. 

















Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers. 











se 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“According to jokesters, 
scarcest thing on earth 
Scotch bigamist.” 








the 
is a 








BUSINESS 


Mr. Jacobs: “I sells you dot coat at a 
grand sacrifice.” 


Customer: “But you say that, of all 
your goods. How.do you make a living?” 
Mr. Jacobs: ‘Mine frient, I makes a 


schmall profit on de paper and string.” 


HIS USEFUL NAME 

A policeman caught a Welsh motorist 
exceeding the speed limit in his car. 

“What's yer name?” he demanded. 

“Aubrey Llewellyn Brynmawr of Llew- 
ellyn,”’ was the reply. 

The policeman put his notebook away 
and eyed the offender sternly. 

“Well, don’t let me catch you again!” 
he said severely. 


YOUNG HERO 

Little Billy was the center of a group 
of admiring men and women. It was 
when he lived in Boston and had crawled 
out on, thin ice at Franklin Park to rescue 
a playmate who had broken thru. 

“Tell us, my boy, how_you were brave 
enough to risk your life to save your 
friend,’’ said one of the ladies, 

“T had to,’’ was the breathless answer. 
“He had my skates on.” 


STREETS OF GOLD 
A bob-haired, scantily clad flapper was 
making her application at the pearly gates 


and St. Peter was putting her thru her 
category. 

“What was your occupation?” he in- 
quired. 

“Men called me a gold-digger,”’ she tit- 
tered. 


“I’m sorry—but on account of the pav- 
ing, we can’t let you in here.” 


RID OF ONE PEST 

Murphy had been careless in handling 
the blasting powder in the quarry, and 
Duffy had been deputed to break the 
news gently to the widow. 

“Mrs. Murphy,” said he, “isn't it to- 
day the fellow calls for the weekly pay- 
ment for Murphy’s life insurance?” 

‘Tt is,””’ answered Mrs. Murphy. 

“Well, now, a word in your ear,” said 
Duffy. “Sure ye can snap your fingers 
at the fellow today.” 


WE WONDER, TOO 
Rastus: “Did you all wear dem flow- 
ers I done sent you?” 


Mandy: “I didn’t wear nothing else 
but.” 

Rastus: “Lawdy, where did you pin 
*’em?”’ 


THESE SAD MODERN DAYS 

A young woman kissed a man good-bye 
before boarding the train. When she sat 
down in the Pullman, she burst into 
tears. 

Noticing that she had a wedding ring 
on her finger, the conductor said sympa- 
thetically: 

“My dear, does it distress you so much 
to leave your husband?” 


“I—I'm not leaving my husband,” she 
blubbered, “I’m going back to him.” 
FRANK ENOUGH! 
“Here’s my bill,” said the surgeon. 


“Wish you would pay down $100 and then 

$25 per week.” 
“Sounds like 

said. the patient. 


buying an automobile,” 


‘T am,” said the surgeon. 
PERSISTENT SUITOR 
He: “That’s a funny clock your father’s 
got. It just struck fifteen.” 
She: “That’s not a clock, dear; that’s 


the breakfast gong.” 


WE SAY HE WAS 


“Your uncle rather hard of 
hearing?’”’ 

“Hard of hearing! Why, once he con- 
ducted" family prayers while kneeling on 


the cat.” 


seems 


POLITENESS ITSELF 


Little Leonard had been told by his 
parents that whenever visitors called at 
the house, it was his duty to pay them 
some attention. 

Some few days later, a Mrs. Daniel, who 
had been asked to tea, arrived, and Leon- 
ard was cautioned to behave himself. 

Tea was just ready when the small boy 
sauntered into the room and remarked, in 
his best drawing-room manner: 

“How do you do, Mrs. Daniel? So 
pleased you’ve come. I’ve just been read- 
ing about your husband’s amazing ex- 
perience in the den of lions.” 








| Analysis shows Champion Pig Meal unu- 


| 
! 





4leader 


of the leading line 
Sere 


It is a big capacity machine, but the use of modern 
wer-saving devices, Rockwood Weatherproof Fibre 
ulleys, Double Belting, Hyatt Roller Bearings, Alemite- 
Zerk Lubrication, cut down on the power requirements 
so that a moderate sized tractor will “pull” it. 


Like all of the Finest, Fastest, Cleanest Threshers, it is 
built around the famous 4 Threshermen, the Big Cylin- 
der, the Man Behind the Gun, an exclusive Nichols 
& Shepard feature, the Steel Winged Beater, and the 
Beating Shakers, the greatest combination ever devised 
for getting the grain from the straw. 

Like all of them, the 28 x 46 is built to last with rust- 
resisting Armco Ingot Iron, Bridge Truss Construction, 
and other advanced features, fully in line with the 
Nichols & Shepard standard of high quality building. 
If you grow grain, you will want to know more about it. 
Send coupon for our new book: “More Than Ever The 
Finest, Fastest, Cleanest Thresher.” It tells the story... . 











the finest, fastest, cleanest, 28x 46 


This is the thresher that fits most threshing needs today. 
It is a big five shaker machine that will handle a big 
volume of grain. But, a small crew can handle it profit- 
ably and keep it threshing near capacity. 


] The 
RedRiver 
Special 
Line 
for 1929 


Threshers 


22 x 36 
28 x 46 
30 x 52 
32 = 56 


Combines 
5 Sizes 
Prairie Type 


Tractors 
4 Sizes 


N&S 
Corn 
Picker- 
Husker 





NICHOLS.{<SHEPARD 


In Continuous Business Since 1848 





i 


296 Marshall St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Fastest, Cleanest Thresher.” 








THE NICHOLS & SHEPARD COMPANY, 


Please send me the Book — “More Than Ever The Finest, 


a thresher, state size and make----._.------ 


y The 


PRED RIVER 


SPECIAI 


NG Sis lac thciarndd wccnnadiisiin nes alencieeaia A> 
ARs sh caneieieseaeSinnneen nace ee li fl ( 
My tractor is a------- ee ee a make. If you have 



























sually high In feed value—yet it is low in 
cost per ton. Contains no alfalfa, corn nor 
onts, which you can raise or buy cheaper 


Q@hampion 


PIG MEAL 






| is a complete balanced ration for both brood sows 


and pigs. Fed as slop or dry meal. Palatable and 
digestible. Contains all the mineral hogs need and 
all the combined vegetable and animal protein 
they can safely handle. Nocottonseed meal used. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write or wire us direct. ® 
CHAMPION MILLING & GRAIN CO., CLINTON, IOWA 








MICHIGAN 


SY | 10s 


STAVE 
permanentsilo. Write 


The last wordina 
for illustrated literature explaining how 


we erect them. 






















top 
owine op to Give complete ating end Geantes qore, 
aasemy Dossges eese. construction leaves no cracks 
let out heat. GER of az 
used and re’ greed corners. to the fact 
that it ie mach to bay Hat louses than to go to the 
le of bull yous ows rite today for name of your loca) 
| dealer. Aiso free Ames booklet’ ‘Growing Healthy Hogs.’* 
Hall w. R lows 


















HERE is a lot of satisfaction 
in knowing your calves are 
safe from Blackleg. The doubly 
sterilized Franklin brand gives 
positive immunity. 

Learn the inside facts of Black- 
leg control by sending for the 
free Calf Book. Franklin 
Vaccines sold at drug-store 
agencies, otherwise direct. 


O. M. Fraaklia Biackleg Serum Co. 


Denver. Kesone City, La Bfoy 
Paes . orth, 
ee 
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SCHEDULE OF ‘RATES - 





Number _ i 











Words | ‘Member — 

La 2 3 4 13 

12 $ 1.201$ 2.40/$ 3.60 $ 4.80$ PY 60 less 60 | 

WS’, 1.30| 2.60! 3.90 5.20] 10.40] 16.90 

14 1.40| 2.80] 4.20] 5.60) 11.20, 18.20 
1.50} 3.00] 4.50 6.00] 12.00) 19.50 
1.60} 3.20) 4.80 6.40} 12.80) 20.80 
1.70| 3.40| 5.10 6.80) 13.60, 22.10 
1.80] 3.60} 5.40| 7.20) 14.40! 23.40 
1.90] 3.80) 5.70) 7.60, 15.20, 24.70 
2.00| 4.00, 6.00, 8.00, 16.00) 26.00 
2.10) 4.20) 6.30 8.40| 16.80) 27.30 
2.20) 4.40} 6.60 8.80) 17.60) 28.60 
2.301 4.60) 6.90 9.20 18.40! 29.90 
-|_2.40| 4.80) _7.20| 9.60 19.20, 31.20 








COMMISSION HOUSES 


McCUTCHEON PAYS MORE FOR EARLY 


spring chickens than you can realize any- 
where. We want other descriptions of poul- 
try and country dressed c: ilves. We spe- 
cialize in direct shipments from the farm. 
Write us for information and quotations. 
Corner Fulton and May Sts.. Chicago, 
WHO. BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, AND 

WOC, Palmer School, Davenport, broadcast 
produce markets, alternating daily, furnished 
by Coyne & Nevins Co., 1131-33 Fulton Mar- 


ket, Chicago. Capons, chic kens, ducks, geese, 
turkeys and veal wanted 


WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSUD “POULTRY, 
veal, rabbits. Highest po -:ble prices paid. 





Write for information and tags. Drake & | 


Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. ae 
ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL- 
try-veal-eggs. Furnish coops on request. 
. F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
Esta! lished 1890. 
JOSE! DUSEK CO., 7246 W. RANDOLPH 
St., Chicago. Ducks, geese, chickens, tur- 
keys, honey, hay, butter, eggs, feathers want- 
ed. Vremiums paid. 
GRAIN 


GRAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD 1 FOR CASH 
ig future delivery on conservative margin 
--is. Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Soci & Baxter, Burlington, Des Moines, 

Cedar Rapids, U. S. Yards, Chicago. 
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_ HAY—STRAW—GRAIN 





MISCELLANEOUS 


BABY CHICKS 











BATTERIES 





Vv ALCE FOR YOUR 
7 to John Dev- 


Rye straw wanted. — 


FARM LIGHT BATTERIES, DIRECT FROM 
factory. Save $25 to $50. Guaranteed five 
years, $98.65 up. Write Amana Society, High, 


Iowa, Box 1. 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
ture direct to consumer. 





Liberal commis- 


Write for particulars. pie os Consumers 


Service Co., 412 Central Avenue, Minneapolis, 





AGENTS WANTED 


FARMER AGENTS WANTED TO SELL OUR 
famous Blue Grass hog 
ies i Bourbon Remedy Co., 





and poultry reme- 








MEN WANTED FOR GOOD JOBS AS AIK: 

plane or auto mechanics, after taking train- 
Write for full information. 
Lincoln Auto and Airplane School, 261 Auto- 
motive Bldg., Lincoln. Neb. 


ing in this school. 








MEN WANTED FOR GOOD PAY JOBS AS 
i » mechanics or builders after train- 
where Lindbergh learned 


ing in the school 
Write today for 


Wonderful future. 
Lincoln Airplane ‘School, 
craft Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska. 


SITUATION WANTED 


EXPERIENCED MARRIED MAN 
on farm near Cedar Falls. 











Christian reference. 
mence September 1. 


LIVESTOCK 


BROWN SWISS 


FOR SALE—R EGISTERED BROWN SWISS 
All bred for high 
‘RS. ation: R. 3, Waterloo, 


BROWN SW ISS BU LLS. C. hoi A. RECORD. 




















POGS AND PET STOCK 

FOR SALE—BLACK ENGLISH SHEPHERD 

pups; good watch and cattle dogs. Emil 
Haeflinger, Alta Vista, Iowa. 

COLLIES 

CLOSING OCF SALE OF COLLIES FROM 

prize winning stock. The kind that brinig 
home the cows, guard your children, your 
home. A trustworthy and intelligent com- 











panion. Shomont Kennels, Box 66, Monticello, | 


Towa. 








FARM LANDS 
ALASKA HOMESTEADS 








A IN 

foams valleys are now opened to settlers; 
climate similar to that of our northern states; 
fine opportunities for both dairy and grain 
farming; fertile Soil; excellent schools; church 
advantages; good roads; no taxes. For fur- 
ther information, address, Agricultural De- 
partment, The Alaska Railroad, Anchorage, 
Alask 





CALIFORNIA 


HE AQUIN VALLEY oF 

dernia general farming ‘is a paying business, 
feeding millions of people in towns and cities. 
Alfalfa conmtbined with dairying, and poul- 
try, yields a good income. A sma! ene-family 
“farm, with 4ittle hired ‘labor, insures success. 
You can werk outdoors all the year. Newcom.- 
ers welcome. The Santa Fe Railway has no 
fand to sell, ‘but offers a free service in help- 
ing you get -right location. Write for illus- 
trated San Nae oe Valley folder and get our 
farm paper, “The Earth,” free for six manths. 
Cc. L. Seagraves, ‘General Colonization Agent, 
Santa Fe Ry., 910 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
a: KANSAS 
8) ACRES IMPROVED; $500 WILL HANDLE 

it. Send for complete description. Address, 
Allen County Investment Co., Iola, Kan. 

MINNESOTA 

FOR SALE—MY 87 ACRE FARM, RANKS 

among the best in central Minnesota. On 
trunk highway No. 24. Has 50 rods of beau- 
tiful wooded ie shore, land is level, heavy 
soil, no stones, stumps or gravel, all under 
cultivation except grove. Have 8 room house 
and other buildings. Have owned it many 
years. Price $125 per acre. Possession at 
once. C. D. Brower, owner, Kimball, Minn. 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMS— 

Corn, clover and alfalfa land. Get our new 
— list. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, 

mn. 


























TEXAS 


HAM"SHIRE, TEXAS. THE BEST PLACE 

for dairymen. Close to large cities. Good 
toads. Ample rainfall, pleasant climate. 
Cows run in sweet clover pasture all year. 
Whole milk ‘brings from $3.50 to $4.50 per 
hundred pounds. ‘Good prairie land costs $50 
per acre. Easy terms. Write Theodore F. 
Koch. Beaumont, Texas. 

LAND OPENING 

LAND OPENING—THE GREAT NORTH- 

ern free Zone of Plenty book explains op- 
Wortunities for settlers in the agricultural 
empire it serves in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 
Speci-! advantages in new land, rich soil and 
«climate. Improved farms or undeveloped land. 
Lowest prices in many years. Write 
fLeedy. Dept. 207, St. Paul, Minn. Low home- 
seekers’ rates. 














HEREFORD CATTLE FOR SALE. YEAR- 
i stocker and feeder 
two and thre-year-old heifers, 
i _Extra good quality, 


Keosauqua, Iowa. 








WE HAVE A NUMBER OF FINE HOL- 

stein bulls for sale, ready for service. 

for type and production. 
Monticello, Towa. 
POLLED SHORTHORNS 

NINE POLLED SHORTHORN BULLS. ONE 

exceptionally good 

Rudolph Koch, Davenport, 


Shomont Farms, 











HE MATANUSRA AND | 





SALE—TWO REGISTERED RED 
‘0! s 
Arp’s herd. Benton Olinger, Afton, Iowa 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BABY CHICK FEEDS 
MIDWEST BUTTERMILK BABY 
ash; four weeks feed at cost of one cent 
25 pound sack delivered parcel 
post “ $1.25. This offer made only to intro- 
“egy eg or money back. Midwest 
, Fourth and Elm, Des Moines, Iowa. 














CORN SHELLER 





A NEW 2% A. PORTABLE WESTERN 


corn sheller for sale at a big discount. D. 


K. Unsicker, Wright, Iowa. 





KODAK FINISHING 





FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, SIX PERMA- 


tone, beautiful border prints for 20c (silver). 
Finest workmanship, lightning service. Inter- 
Ocean, Litchfield, Ilinois. 





TRIAL ORDER, SEND 25c AND ROLL FOR 


six beautiful glossitone prints. None bet- 


ter. Fast service. Day Night Studio, Se- 


dalia, Mo. 





POSTS 





HEDGE POSTS FOR SALE, CARLOTS. H. 
W. Porth & Co., Winfield, Kan. 





TRUCK AND TRACTOR CUSHION SEATS 








TRUCK DUMPING DEVICES, ALSO TRAC. 
tor and implement easy back cushion seats. 
Dependable Co., Co., Streator, Ill. 
WOOLENS 
FARMERS WOOL—MADE INTO BLAN- 
kets, batting and yarns at fair prices. Send 
for circulars. Monticello Woolen Mills (Est. 
1886), Monticello, Wis. 





USED CARS 





SEE JACK NUTT AT THE CAR SHOP, 1012 


Locust St., Des Moines, if you want a high 


grade used car. All makes and models, $100 


and up. We trade. 


PATENT ATTORNI YS 


PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 
for patents. Send sketch or model for in- 
structions or write for free book, “How to 
Obtain a Patent,” and “Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for information on how to 
roceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
atent Attorney, 149-P Security Savings & 
Commercial Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 











~~ FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, ae 


rneys; patents and trade-marks 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


WANT TO BUY 


BAGS 


WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT 
— = or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Spring- 
ield, Ill. 














FOX CUBS 





WANTED—RED FOX CUBS, MINK AND 


badgers. Remember, write us for highest 

price before selling. We pay express, fur- 
nish crates, instructions, ete. Minnesota Fur 
Ranch, Frost, Minn. 


RED FOX PUPS WANTED—LARGE OR 





small lots. Before selling elsewhere write: 


Leo Pankratz, Springfield, Minn. “Pankratz 
pays most.” Leo Pankratz, Springfield, Minn. 





WANTED—UNINJURED => FOX CUBS. 
Five dollars each. Ship C. D. We pay 
express. Polar Fox Co., Sod AM, Minn. 





WANTED—RED FOX CUBS. HIGHEST 
prices. Express paid. Emerson Fur Farm, 
Emmons, Minn., on the Minnesota-Towa fine. 
WE PAY $% EACH FOR RED FOX PUPS. 
Also pay express and C. O. D. charges. 
Ship to Harold Matz, Wells, Minn. 








RED FOX PUPS WANTED. BEST PRICES 


paid and express. Iverson Fur Farm, Rvke, 
Towa. ° 








READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Towa. 





Please start my classified ad containing...............0...... words, to run 


times in your paper. I enclose a remittance of 6............... castes 


to tover cost of these insertions. 





Cth tele 








Write your ad here: 





(Minimum charge, $1.20) 


“YOUR PAPER IS PULLING FOR ME LIKE A 
MISSOURI MULE” j 
Mrs. Lou H. Smith, of Villisea, Iowa, writes: “‘Your ad is pulling : 
Thank you very much for placing my ad 
where it would be read by Barred Rock buyers. Please continue it once 
more just as it is.” 
Let a Wallaces’ Farmer Want Ad work for you like it has for Mrs. 
Send in your ad today. 


for me like a Missouri mule. 


Just use the coupon 























FOR DEPENDABLE PROFITS, POULTRY 

raisers are everywhere finding that it pays 
to raise Farrow Chix. High winter ee pro- 
duction is bred into Farrow Chix—that’s why 
they pay. Quality matings, White Leghorns, 
Brown Leghorns, $11-100; $21.50-200; $52.50-50- 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Single Comb 
Reds, 13-100; $25.50-200; $62.50-500; White 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $14- 100; $27.50. 
200; $67.50- 500. Special matings $3 per 1 
higher. Star matings {this kind made Mrs, 
Beer $1464 above feed costs), $6-100 higher. 
All Farrow Chix are from state standard ac. 
credited flocks, rigidly culled for color, type, 
health and egg production. The Farrow com. 
bination of service and quality is the reason 
why four million chix are annually shipped, 
Join the list of satisfied customers and start 
right this year. Order the famous Farrow 
bloed lines and profits will roll in this win- 
ter. D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, 
Peoria, IL 


ASHTON’S DEPENDABLE BABY CHICKS— 
Our Dependable Spices are all A. P. A. cer. 
tified in grades “A” “B”’—culled, inspected 
and mated by Judge ¥. H. Shallabarger. The 
finest you can buy for health, vitahty, liva- 
bility, and egg production. Order now to be 
sure of gettin oe quality chicks when you 
want them. White or Brown Leghorns, 
$. ¢. ~~ TY She reppard strain), 100 for $11.25; 
400 for $4. Anconas (Ash strain), S. 
C. Red, heed ‘Rocks—100 for $13.35; 400 for 
$52. White Rocks, Buff Rocks, Buff Orping- 
tons, White Wyandottes—100 for $14; 400 for 
$54.50. Silver Laced Wyandottes—100 for $15; 
400 for $58.50. Heavy mixed—100 for $11.50; 
— and heavy mixed—100 for $10.75. Prices 
“Select B” and “A” grades on request. 
‘Ask about our guarantee to live! 100 per 
cent live arrival guaranteed. $2 per hundred 
books your order. 25¢ per hundred discount 
for full cash with order. Free catalog. Sun- 
nyside Hatchery, Dept. 214, West Liberty, Ia, 
PROF. KING’S GUARANTEED CHICKS, 
Iowa accredited—challenge you to find bet- 
ter anywhere, either in quality or price. Fin- 
est breeding flocks fed balanced rations with 
complex minerals and cod liver oil, assures 
sturdy, livable chicks that will be money 
makers. Send for my liberal ten day guar- 
antee. Order now at these prices per 100, or 
send for complete price list. 25 per cent de- 
posit, balance C, O. D. if you prefer. Barred 
and White Rocks, S. C. Reds, $15; Anconas 








$13; W. Wyandottes, Buff and White Orping- 


tons, R. C. Reds, $15; White and Buff Leg- 

horns, $12.50; W. Minorcas and Silver Wyan- 

dottes, $16; light and heavy assorted, $l. 

Also Light Brahmas and Black Giants, Mam- 

moth W. Pekin and Rouen (large type) duck- 

lings, $26. My valuable 32-page book, How to 

Ratse Your Baby Chicks, is free with each 

order. You can onegees with my chicks if 

can with v. Prof. King’s fowa Chick 
atchery, Towa City, Towa. 

WRITE FOR NEW LOW PRICES ON EX- 
tra hardy Franklin chicks. From selected, 
urebred, am oe > heavy layi flocks. 
fost varietie D. germs killed new 

improved as Get mew free catalog. Confi- 

dential prices. Write now. Franklin latchery, 

Dept. 64-C, Council Bluffs, Towa. 








324 EGG STRAIN; BARDSLEYS CERTIFIED. 


Pure Barron big type White Leghorns. 10 





to 20 per cent early pasores = s and 
Se. Ye aid. Also gg Oy atalog 
ter Bardsley eola, Towa. 
ANCONAS 


PPARD STRA A? NA 
from carefully culled flocks, $11 per hun- 
dred, $50 per 5. Mark Shaw, Kellogg, Iowa. 
BARRED ROCKS 


PETERS - CERTIFIED BARRED ROCK 

chicks. Our specialty. Sold on guaranteed 
egg-production standards, as high as 175 to 
200 eggs per hen ‘per year, determined by 
flock average of our strains. Keen, active, 
strong and vigorous. Bred early maturing, 
feather evenly and well marked. Customers 
report flock averages of 135 to 200 eggs—lay- 
ing at five months. Excellent winter layers 
of large brown eggs. Chicks sent with real 
guarantee to live covering first two weeks— 
protection that doesn’t cost you a cent. May 
and June ideal months to start our Barred 
Rocks. Weather is fine for brooding—sun- 
shine‘and green feed plus our 12 years’ scien- 
tific breeding for early maturity insures rapid 
growth and — Prices low for the qual 
ity. Catalog If interested in Barred 
Rocks tell us and we will send special Barred 
Rock bulletin. Peters-Certified Master-Con- 
trol Farm and Hatchery, Box 265, N: , Ta 


BUFF CHICKS 


BUFF LECHORNS, BUFF MINORCAS, 

Buff Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, Buff Wyan- 
dottes. Van de Waa Electric Hatchery, 
Orange City, Iowa. 

LEGHORNS 

PETERS CERTIFIED WHITE LEGHORN 

chicks. Our specialty. Sold on guaranteed 
egg-production standards, as high as 175 to 
200 eggs per hen per year, determined by 
flock average of our strains. Bred early ma 
turing, large in size, produce very large eggs 
and lay consistently during cold wintef 
months. Customers report flock averages 
135 to 200 eggs—laying at 4% months. Chicks 
are as large and plump as any of the largef 
breeds. Cat with real guarantee to lve 
covering first two weeks—protection  tivat 
doesn’t cost you a cent. May and June idea 
months for brooding. Sunshine and green 
feed plus our 12 years of scientific breeding 
for early maturity insures rapid growth and 
vigor. Prices low for the quality. Catalog 

















| free. If interested in White Leghorns tell us 


aoe wa will send oar Special White Leghor@ 
ulletin. Peters-Certified |Master-Contro 
tae and Hatchery, Box 266, Newton, Iowa. 
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| Our Readers Market 











_HATCHING EGGS 


in __LEGHORNS __ 
TOM “BARRON ENGLISH SINGLE COMB 
ite Leghorns, heavy layers, standard 


W! 
1. Eges $4, 100. Safe delivery, 90 per cent 
lity. Satisfaction guaranteed. Shipped 

‘tly. Anderson & Carroll, Selma, Iowa. 

RRON'S SINGLE COMB WHITE LEG- 

Direct from Mrs. Ginn. Eggs $5 per 
# postpaid. Good fertility; order direct. 

vies. ©. L. Carter, Linden, Iowa. 

MINORCAS 


“MINORCA HATCHING EGGS. 
strain $4-100. 
n, lowa. 


Mary Benter, Hop- 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
ELECT MATCHING EGGS. FISHEL’S DI- 
t, $5 per 100, $% per 50, postpaid. Fertil- 
ty good; order direct. _Mrs. Myrtle Carter, 
Linden, Towa. 
NSHEL’S WHITE ROCKS, “CULLED FOR 
sith and egg production, $4.50 per hun- 
Fronklin Majorowicz, Rolfe, Iowa. __ 
FXHIRITION AND UTILIFY DARK 
barred Rock matings at $4 to $# per 100. 
(aerenteed. Flatness_Bros., Northwood, Ia. 


_RHODE ISLAND REDS 


iY YOUR EGGS FROM HEAVY LAYING 

train of R. C. Reds, winners Iowa State 
Youltry Show and State Red Club meet, Fair- 
field, lowa, January, 1929; first cockerel color 
necial, second and fifth pen; kept state rec- 
ri flock for six years, winning first for three 
onsecutive years at State Record Flock 
Show. Eggs, pen, $5 per 15;- flock, $8 per 100, 
ourth. off. after April 15. Mrs. S. L. 

_Richland, Towa. 
WYANDOTTES 


. DORCAS WHITE WYANDOTTE 
hatching eggs; 
» cockerels direct from 


high production flock, head- 
“€ irl Batschelet, Panora, 


Martin’s, $5 per 
Towa. 4 
LVER LACED WYANDOTTE _ “EGGS, 
vale 1 flock, $14 per case, $5 per hundred. 
uie_ Kastner, Schleswig, "Towa. 

__MISCELLANEOUS if 
$~ HOLLAND TURKEY EGGS  40c 

Mammoth White Pekin duck eggs Mc 

White Embden gander $3. FE. W. 
hoff, Tripoli, Towa. a 


_______ DUCKS AND GEESE 

‘HITE PEKIN DUCK EGGS $8-10; TOU- 
louse geese eggs 40c; Embden 50c prepaid. 
Mifie Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 


horns. 





Rooth’s 




















Wilko 









AEST SOREN NR 
JANT BRONZE TURKEYS, 10 EGGS $4.50, 
2 $9, 50-$20, 100-$40, 500-$190, Associated 














‘oultry Farm, Hudson, Ill. 


CHICKS AND EGGS 














ANCONAS 
TATE ACCREDITED S. C. ANCONAS, 
Sheppard’s | strain. Eggs $6-100, chicks 
12-1, Ward Weidman, Mt. Carroll, Wh 
LEGHORNS 
VILLIAMSON’S S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


have won more blue ribbons at the Iowa 
tate Fair the past 15 years than any other 
train. Won the blue from coast to coast. 
preg layers. Eggs $8-109, chicks $17, 300 for 
I . Williamson, Dubuque, Towa. 
vYCKOFF’S S. C. W. LEGHORNS, LARG- 
_est and best in world. Hens, pullets, weigh 
Bred for high egg production. 
Pees, -100; chicks, $20-10. Mrs. Cora 
odge, R. 4, Des Moines, Towa. 












































1OLLYWOOD WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS, 
12.50-100; 5300-$50; pestpaid, 100 per cent live 
elivery. Eggs $4-105; case $12.50. Mrs. My- 
on Wilmarth, Corning, Towa. 

i(OLLYWOOD WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 
$12.50-100; $50-500; postpaid, 100 per cent live 
lelivery. Eggs $4105, case $12.50. Mrs. My- 
on Wilmerth, Corning, Towa. 

ARGE ENGLISH TOM BARRON WHITE 
Leghorns, 270 to 300 egg strain, eggs and 
hicks. Circular. Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, 
owa, 

VHITE LEGHORN HOLLYWOOD CHICKS 
guaranteed fertility, 290-283 egg strain; 95 
er cent eggs grade first; $5-195, care $12.50. 
fahel Fay, Oelwein, Towa. 


MINORCAS 

BUFF MINORCA CHICKS AND EGGS; 
large 7. = bred to lay. Sunrise Hatchery, 
range City, Towa. 

ORPINGTONS 
\ELLERSTRASS STRAIN WHITE ORPING- 
ton eggs $5-108 postpaid. Chicks $12 hun- 
lred. Mrs. Ralph Hayes, Corning, Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
ERSEY BLACK GIANTS, WHITE MINOR- 
ca, White Orpington, hatched to order. 




























































“hicks $15-100 postpaid, 100 per cent live de- 
ivery. Eggs $6-100. Effie Wilmarth, Corn- 
ng, Iowa. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


BUY GRIMM ALFALFA SEED FOR SUM- 
mer planting now. Lyman’s seed traces to 
briginal Grimm stock. Hardiest of alfalfas 
nd highest in feeding value. Yields for 
ears without replanting. Seed scarified to 
Mcrease germination. A. B. Lyman, imtro- 
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fucer, Excelsior. Minn. 


WO DOZEN GERANIUM PLANTS THAT 
will afford you the hixury of a beautiful 





lower bed all summer for only $1.50 post- 
aid. Any color or mixed. Buckley Gera- 
ium Company, Springfield, Tl. 





ARDY ALFALFA SEED, 93% PURE, $10.00 
bushel; sweet clover, 95 per cent pure, $3. 
Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. Bowman, 
oncordia, Kansas. 

RIMM ALFALFA SEED, 95 PER CENT 
Bure, $15 per bushel. Return seed if wnsat- 
factory. Ceo. Bowman. Concordia, Kansas. 

BULBS AND PLANTS 

ROSTPROOF CABBAGE, ONIONS 
tomatoes. Strong, hardy plants. Leading 
arieties. 100, 40c; 500, $8; 1,000, $1.85. Pep- 











ALSO 














‘ghorm 


ontra 
owa. 











s, eggplant, 100, 5Oc; 1,000, $2.50. postpaid. 
batisfaction guaranteed. East Texas Plant 
ompany, Ponta, Texas. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


SEEDS AND NURSEP-Y STOCK 





BULBS AND PLANTS 
Br MILLION TOMATO PLANTS: LARGE, 
stalky, well rooted, open field grown, packed 
with damp moss to roots; Greater Baltimore, 
Stone, Earliana, Ponderosa; by mail, post- 
paid, hn, 1,000-$2.25; express prepaid, 


5,000-$9; 10,000-$15.. Late cabbage plants same 
price. Prompt shipment; safe arrival guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Kentucky Plant 


Ky. 

FROST PROOF CABBAGE 
and onions. Strong, field grown plants, 200- 

50c, 500-$1, 1,000-$1.75, 5,000-$7.50. Peppers, 100- 

50c, 500-$1.50, 1,000-$2.50, 5,000-$10. Prepaid; 

satisfaction guaranteed. Modern Plant Farm, 

Ponta, Texas. 

FREE PLANTS—BY C. O. D. MAIL OR EX- 
press, and charges: 500, 65c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, 
3.75. Free onion plants with every order for 

frost proof cabbage plants. Eureka Farms, 

Tifton, Ga. 

TOMATO PLANTS; GREATER BALTI- 
more (early large red) 250 60c, 500 $1, 1,000 

$1.75, 5,000 $7.50. Guaranteed to reach you not 

wilted. Also cabbage, onion, pepper and 
sweet potato. Catalog free. Progress Plant 

Co., Ashburn, Ga. 

HIGH GRADE PLANTS, CAREFULLY 
packed, large, well rooted, open field 

grown, leading varieties. Cabbage, 75c, 1,000; 

tomato, $1; Bermuda onion, $1, and Porto 

Rico sweet potato, $2, 1,000. "Acme: Plant Co., 

Quitman, Ga. 

TOM |ATOES, 
Bermuda onions. 


Co., Hawesville, 


TOMATOES, 

















FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, 
Good nae plants from 
grower. 200, @c; 500, $1.25; $2; 5,000, $8. 
Peppers, eggplant, 100, a "500, $1.75.  Pre- 
paid anywhere. Southern Plant Co., Ponta, 
exas. 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS, YELLOW JER- 
sey, Nancy Hall, red Bermuda yam plants, 
100-60c; 200-$1; 500-$2.25; 1,000-$4; postpaid. 
Healthy plants; prompt shipment. Fred 
Wiseman, Macomb, III. = 
FROST PROOF CABBAGE AND BERMUDA 
onion plants. Prepaid mail, 500-$1; 1,000-$2. 
Expressed, 5,000-$3.75; 10,000-$7.50. Coleman 
Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. 
FROSTP ROOF CABBAGE PLANTS, 75c 1,000; 
Bermuda onions, $1; collards, 75c; tomatoes, 
$1; Ruby King pepper, $2; Porto Rico potato 
plants, $1.75. Quitman Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


SENATOR DUNLAP STRAWBERRY 

plants, $1 per 100 postpaid; mixed blooming 
gladioli bulbs, $1 per 100 postpaid. Mont- 
gomery Gardens, Sac City, Iowa. 


LOOK! 20 CABBAGE, 200 TOMATOES, 200 
onions, 25 pepper plants $1.25 prepaid. Cen- 
tral Plant Co., Ponta, Texas. 


SEED CORN 


BLACK’S YELLOW DENT IS NOT AN AC- 

cident nor joke. If it had been, I would 
have been out of business years ago. My 
corn is the result of many years of careful 
breeding, study and selection. The increas- 
ing demand for Black’s Yellow Dent proves 
its superiority beyond any question of a 
doubt. Authorities say, “Black’s Yellow Dent 
has added hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to the wealth producing power of the state.” 
Thousands of thinking farmers in nineteen 
states and foreign countries are getting a 
share of this profit by planting Black’s Yel- 
low Dent. You can’t afford not to try some 
of my seed. Matures ten days earlier than 
Reid’s Dent. Why keep on raising ordinary 
Inte corn when you can get some of my corn 
that ripens ten days earlier for only $4 per 
bushel. Early hung; strong vitality; shelled 
and graded. Prompt shipment. Order direct. 
Clyde Black, Dallas Center, Iowa. “Twenty 
years a seed corn specialist.” 


TESTED SEED CORN—JOSLIN’S YELLOW 

Dent matures in 110 days, also Joslin’s 90 to 
100-day Yellow Dent and Silver King (white) 
matures in 100 days. Best dependable varie- 
ties for the corn belt; they give satisfactory 
yields and will mature. The results of my 20 
years growing and breeding these varieties 
here on my farm, now successfully grown all 
over the corn belt; the corn you should plant. 
Seed early picked, hand selected; tests 97 to 
100 per cent. Sold on 15 days’ approval test; 
satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded; 
$3.25 bushel, and 10 bushels or more $3 bushel: 
shelled and graded, bags freé. Circular and 
samples on request. Square Deal Seed Farm, 
Allen Joslin, Prop., Route No. 3, Holstein, Ia. 


HI-BRED CORN SOLD OUT. YES, OUR 

seed corn was all sold out before May 1. 
We appreciate the orders which have been 
coming in during the past two weeks and 
regret the necessity of returning the checks. 
Next year we will have even better corn for 
sale than we had this year. We are special- 
izing this coming year on the famous Baker 
combinations which have done so well in the 
Towa Corn Yield Test the past two years. 
Hi-Bred Corn Co., Grimes, Iowa. 


KRUG SEED CORN. MORGAN’S KRUG, 

selected by special methods which discard 
the weak and diseased kernels, is exception- 
ally high yielding seed corn. No one can af- 
ford to plant seed corn yielding a_ single 
bushel less per acre, even though the seed 
costs nothing. 60c per acre buys our seed. 
It is nearly disease free. Vigorous, 98 to 100 
per cent germination. 10 bu. at $4.75; 5 bu. at 
































$4.90; 1 bu. $5; bags free. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Morgan Brothers, Galva, Il. 








ORIGERS PROLIFIC SEED CORN, A NEW 

variety bred from Reid’s Dent, saved early, 
germinates 98 per cent. A good, productive, 
high yielding corn of medium early maturity. 
Price, per bu.; in lots of 5 be or more, 
$3.50 per bu. W ill send C. O. D. and if not 
satisfactory, return at my expense. State 
whether you want ear or shelled corn. Clar- 
ence Meyer, Van Meter, Towa. 


HIGH YIELDING REID’S YELLOW DENT, 
matures 110 days; also 9-Day Yellow Dent, 
early picked, fire dried, tests 98 per cent, 








shelled, graded, sacked, $3.75 bu. lot, $3.50 
five-bu. lots or more. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Budd Watt, Holstein, Iowa. 

SEED CORN—GROWN HERE, 75 MILES 


north of Iowa line. Improved Minnesota 13, 


Golden Jewel and Early Murdock, yellow; 
Silver King, white. All $3 bu. Shelled, graded, 
hagged. On approval. Davis Seed Co., St. 


Peter, Minn. 








PLANT CARLISLE’S GOLDEN DENT, BET- 

ter, stiff-stalked tested corn for northern 
half of Iowa. Won three firsts and sweep- 
stakes at Ames, 1929; $3.50 bushel. Alfred 
Carlisle, Whittemore, Iowa. 
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SEED CORN 
KRUG SEED CORN. THIS STRAIN WON 
first in open pollinated class for south half 
of Iowa in 1626 and 1927. Germination 97 per 
cent; $4.50 per bushel. Russell S. Davis, 
Clayton, Ill. 








BIG YIELDING EARLY MATURITY, YEL- 


low dent and white, also some medium late, 
high test, shelled, graded, germination 94 to 
100. $2 and $2.50 per bushel. Charles Roth, 
Jesup, Iowa. 
IMPROVED REID’S, SMOOTH REID'S, K. B. 
and Krug’s ¥ellow Dent. Early selected, 
rack dried, test 98. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
ad or shelled. $3 per bu. Freight cae 
. C. Blom & Sons, Delta, Towa. 
FoR SALE — ORIGER’S PROLIFIC “SEED 
corn, produces as high as five and six ears 








per seed, not reducing size of ear. More 
information on request. Origer & Son, Stu- 
art, Iowa. 





SEED CORN—KRUG’S YELLOW VICTOR, 
1928 crop; ear test 98 per cent or better; 

shelled and graded; $4 bushel, bags free. 

Houser Bros., Polk City. Towa. 

RACK DRIED SEED—TEST 98, IMPROVED 
Reid’s, Wimple, Funk’s, Early Silver Igwett, 








Frank’s Favorite White, $3.25 bu. = 
Frank, Anthon, Iowa. 
SOYBEANS 


MANCHU SOYBE/ ANS, $2.15 PER BU TSHEL. 
Bags free. Geo. Gaul, Tipton, Iowa. 








COMBINE PROBLEMS IN MIDDLE- 
WEST 


A. J. Schwantes, of the University of 
Minnesota, has studied combine harvest- 
ers under conditions similar to Iowa, as 


to moisture and weeds. He believes that 
the problems connected with their use 
can be met. He says: 

“The biggest problem that is confronted 
by the Minnesota farmers in connection 
with the use of the combine harvester is 
the fact that the grain at regular binder 
harvest time is not sufficiently dry so 
that it will keep in storage. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to leave it stand for a 
week or ten days or perhaps even longer 
than that, before cutting with the com- 
bine. The average farmer is somewhat 
concerned about the advisability of de- 
laying the harvesting of his crop after it 
is ready to cut with a binder. It is be- 
lieved by many that the losses thru shat- 
tering and lodging during this period 
would be very high. Experiments con- 
ducted by the agronomy division of the 
University of Minnesota, department of 
agriculture, indicate that these losses 
ordinarily are practically negligible. <A 
number of varieties were studied, and it 
was found that there was a difference in 
some of the varieties, but as a whole 
there is not very much loss from shatter- 
ing after binder harvest time, provided 
there is no rain in the meantime. If there 
is rainy weather, this peried is prolonged 
and the loss is higher. 

“Another reason for moist grain that 
has been combined is the presence of 
weeds. If weeds must be included when 
the threshing is done, a certain amount 
of green weed material is bound to be 
in the threshed grain. This will raise the 
moisture content of the grain usually to 
a point where it is unsafe for stor- 
age purposes, even tho the moisture con- 
tent of the grain kernel itself is suffi- 
ciently dry. 

“If it were possible by means of some 
sort of a grain cleaner to clean out all of 
the moist weed particles at the time of 
combining, this problem would be solved. 
That, however, is a very difficult opera- 
tion, and in some instances practically im- 
possible to do a perfect job of cleaning. 

“The windrow method of combine har- 
vesting has been resorted to to take care 
of the weed problem and also to hasten 
the normal harvest time to a certain ex- 
tent. A windrower is a machine which 
is very much like the platform of a bind- 
er. It will cut the grain and lay it on 
the stubble in a windrow about three feet 
wide. Windrowers are made in sizes tak- 
ing a 12-foot or a 16-foot swath. The 
grain which is laid in the windrow re- 
mains there for a period of several days 
or a week; then it is picked up by means 
of a pick-up attachment on the combine 
harvester and it is threshed. 

“Experiments which have been con- 
ducted on the use of the windrower indi- 
cate that it bears a very useful purpose 
in the presence of weeds. During the 
period while the windrow is drying, the 
weed plants also become dry, and conse- 
quently the weeds do not bother any 
more. On the other hand, it does not 
appear that this method will save very 
much time over straight combining in 
cases where there are no weeds present. 
In other words, it will take the grain al- 
most as long to dry out in the windrow 
as it would if it were left standing. 

“Many are fearful that these windrows 
would not remain on the stubble very 
long and that in case of severe weather 
they would soon drop to the ground, 
where it would be practically impossible 
for them to dry out again. It has been 
possible to make observations during the 
past season which indicate that there are 
no grounds for such a belief. Windrows 
that went thru heavy rain and several 
days of wet weather, dried out again in 
a very short time and remained on top 
of the stubble in such a manner that the 
air could circulate freely underneath the 
windrows.” 


| of years, according to Dr. Robert Gr 
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BABY PIG VACCINATION 
Baby pigs are still being immunized 
successfully against cholera in tests at 
the college of agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of Ilinois, but the place of this prac- 
tice under farm conditions remains to be 
established by field results over a period 
2ham, 
chief in animal pathology and hygiene. 
The practice is not generally recommend- 
ed by veterinarians to replace immuniza- 
tion following weaning, he said. 
If it can be successfully done, 


immu- 


nization of baby pigs at one month of 
age would reduce the costs of labor and 
serum required after weaning, it was 
explained. 

During the past six years, 3,020 baby 
Pigs have been treated in studies tnade 


by the laberatory of animal pathology and 
hygiene, on the immunization of baby 


pigs. Most of the pigs were treated at 
four weeks of age, with fifteen cubic cen- 
timeters of clear concentrated serum and 
three cubic centimeters of virus. Baby 
pigs treated with potent serum and virus 
and kept free from other diseases re- 
tained their immunity to cholera until 
market age, in a high percentage of 
cases, it was reported. 

“With no discredit to the value of po- 
tent serum and virus in suppressing out- 
breaks of hog cholera, it is believed that 
other diseases are a common complicat- 
ing factor of growing importance. Infact, 
it is evident from the studies that the 
maximum advantages in the control of 


hog cholera by immunization may be ob- 
tained only when potent serum and virus 
are properly used in conjunction with the 
correct diagnosis and treatment of other 
diseases. Difficulties involved in the dif- 
ferential diagnosis of swine diseases may 
be hopefully dispatched with the aid of 
competent veterinary service supported by 
laboratory assistance. 

“Results of the studies made thus far 
put a premium on the more careful dis- 
tribution and cautious use of virus in 
herds suffering from diseases other than 
cholera, as well as in apparently healthy 
herds.” 





SHEEP AND LAMB PRICE CYCLES 

Fairly definite cycles in the prices of 
lambs and sheep Rave prevailed hereto- 
fore and doubtless will continue. These 
cycles, the United States Department: of 
Agriculture finds, generally run from 
eight to ten years. 

In the present cycle, the trend in the 
prices of lambs and sheep has been up- 
ward since 1921, and the level maintained 
during the last three years has been rath- 
er high, despite the fact that since 1922 
the receipts of lambs and sheep at the 
principal markets have increased. It is 
evident that the demand for lamb has in- 
creased. In fact, the general level of lamb 
prices since 1921 has been appreciably 
above the average price level of all com- 
modities. 

Since the United States imports about 
Kalf its weol, American producers should 
be interested in the number of sheep in 
other important sheep. producing coun- 
tries. No country except Australia has 
increased the number of its sheep greatly 
since the war. In Australia, however, 
the number of sheep has shown a defi- 
nite upward trend since 1915. The num- 
ber reported in 1927 was 93,000,008, com- 
pared with 70,000,000 in 1915. 

A gradual increase in the number of 
sheep has taken place in New Zealand 
and South Africa, and aparently also in 
Argentina. Tho data as to the number 
of sheep in Argentina are not available, 
the trend may be inferred from. the fact 
that that country’s exports of wool have 
increased in recent years. 

But the number of sheep and the pro- 
duction of wool in other countries affect 
the price of lambs in the United States 
only as the price of wool affects the price 
of lambs. This country exports and im- 
ports very little lamb. 





ROAD MAGNET VERY SUCCESSFUL 


The road magnet designed and built by 
engineering students at the Seuth Dakota 
State College, at Brookings, and operated 
by the state highway department, will 
soon begin its tour of the state highways 
for the purpose of picking up nails, 
screws, bolts, tin, bits of steel and wire, 
and so on. This device has been used 
now for three seasons, and has proved 


| very successful. 


These various bits of iron serap, which 
play havoe with automobile tires, are 
picked up as the truck with the magnet 
passes over them at the rate of about 
ten miles per hour, the machine covering 
completely about thirty miles of road in * 
a day. Oneehalf ton of such scraps of 
iron is sometimes picked up within a city 
block, and even on the country highways 
the magnet has to be unleaded about 
every five miles. The material picked up 
is dumped along the roadside, where a 
farmer will gather it up, salvaging what 
is worth while and disposing of the re- 
mainder. 

This season, the magnet is to be shod 
with copper to prevent heavy spikes from 
being driven into the coils of the magnet 
as it passes over the road, in some cases 
damaging the windings. Blue-prints and 
specifications can be secured from the 
college by interested cities, highway com- 
missions, etc. The magnet ready to be 
hung under a truck costs about $550. 
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last few months. Be sure net to miss Monday, May 13, 6:30 p. m.; Iowa State 
these concerts at their new hours. The | Teachers’ Association program, Wednes- 
tiny Miss Dragonette has a charming day, May 15, 12:45 p. m.; Range Manage- 














IOWA 

Northeastern—Chickasaw County, May 
8—Old-timers tell us that we are having 
the worst spring in thirty years. It cer- 
tainly is bad, There is 40 per cent of the 
oats and barley yet to be sown. A good 
many had to plow the stalk ground on 
aecount of the weeds. Some are putting 
in fall plowing intended for corn. Fat 
cattle about all gone to market. Not many 
hogs on feed, Lots of young pigs. Corn 


65 to 70 cents, oats 40 cents, cream 51 


cents, eggs 21 to 25 cents.—C. Laydon, 

Southern—Ringgold County, May 3— 
Now having very cool, dry weather and 
all are busy sowing oats. A few oats are 
up nicely. Very little plowing done yet. 
All fruit trees have been loaded with 
bloom. Fields are mostly very wet in 
places. Some corn to gather yet. Rather 
a@ small pig crop. Scarcely any young 
colts. Hay scarce, $20 to $35 per ton. 
Corn 75 cents, oats 40 to 50 cents. Pasture 
late.—Monroe Newton. 

Western—Monona County, April 30— 
Wheat in first-class shape; wonderful 
stand. Oats all up and coming finely. 
Gardens and potatoes about all planted, 
and early stuff all up. Enough rain, and 
ground is in fine shape. Rather cool, and 


looks like more rain. Lots of little chick- 
ens in this part of the country. Eggs 22 
cents, chickens 18 to 24 cents, No. 3 corn 
76 cents, oats 41 cents, wheat 96 cents.— 
Mrs. F. M. 

Northeastern—Winneshiek County, Apr. 
27—Raining again today. Some are thru 
seeding. Quite a bit left to seed yet. 
New seedings are coming finely. Quite a 


few small pigs. Not many chicks yet. 
State road not very good. Butterfat 48 
cents, eggs 23 cents.—O. D. Scholl. 


Central—Grundy County, May 5—This 
has been an ideal week to finish up seed- 
ing and plowing for corn, as far as dry- 
ing and condition of soil are concerned; 
otherwise very unpleasant for men doing 
same, as a heavy wind from the north- 
west every day made caps, mittens and 
fleece-lined coats necessary to keep com- 
fortable. Small grain coming finely, con- 
sidering the seed scare. Some potatoes 
planted, and corn land is getting ready 
fast, altho none is planted yet. Testing 
of seed corn brings mostly favorable re+ 
ports. Most people raise May pigs now. 
Cattle all in pasture, and a very few are 
on feed, Hogs mostly sold; a few fall 
shotes left. Market in rather bad shape. 
Some corn selling for 75 cents. Lots of 
cattle have been vaccinated for blackleg 
and septicemia. Quite a few chickens 
now. Gardens coming slowly. Roads are 
drying up.—Gus Treimer. 





Northwestern — Buena Vista County, 
Apr. 28—Cool weather, plenty of rain. 
Oats all up and fine. Lots of plowing 
done; lots to be done. Corn planting will 
soon begin. Markets very steady. Cream 
46 cents, eggs 22 cents, corn 73 cents, oats 
86 cents. Pastures are looking good. Pig 


crop a little below average. Lots of baby 
chicks, With a little warm weather, ev- 
erything will be fine.—R. A. Schroeder. 
Northwestern—Clay County, May 2— 
Hard frost night of May 1; very little 
damage done. Past ten days cold and 
cloudy, Small grain and pastures not 
making much growth. Every one busy 
getting ready to plant corn. A few have 
started planting, and most fields will be 
reudy by next week. Gardens coming 
along nicely. Small fruits and shrubbery 
doing finely. Many reports of small pig 
litters and unthrifty pigs. Cream 47 cents, 
ges 24 cents.—G. W. Barnard. 
Southern—Davis County, May 8—Two 
weeks of wet weather has kept the farm- 
ers out of the fields. A few are plowing 


today, but the ground is working heavy. 
Oats and grass growing slowly. Fruit 


trees in full bloom, except peaches. A 
good prospect for frost tonight, which will 
probably kill the fruit. Main highways 
in good condition. Corn selling locally 
at 90 cents to $1, eggs 22 cents, butterfat 
47 cents.—W. H. Kline. 


Eastern—Delaware County, May 3—The 


last two weeks have been cold, wet and 
backward, Some are not thru with the 
oats yet. There was a hard freeze: this 
morning; froze ice on water, but fruit 
trees, ete., are not far enough advanced 
to be damaged. The grass is slow; no 
cattle on pasture yet. Some are plowing 


for corn, but no corn planted yet.—C. D. 
Hunt. 

Western—Guthrie County, May 4—Tem- 
perature on May 1 down to 28. No rain 
for a week, and good progress has been 
made with field work. Ground that was 
plowed wet is very cloddy. Some corn 
planted, and planting will be general next 
week. Some complaint that early planted 
potatoes are rotting.—Ellis Rogers. 

Northeastern—Bremer County, May 4— 
Seeding of oats has progressed pretty 
well. A few fields are still too wet to 
put into oats. Soybeans and other catch 
crops will have to be put in. Grass is 
coming on; some will turn stock out be- 
fore long. Clover looks good, and with 
good weather there will be plenty of hay. 
Weather today is cold; quite a lot of ice 
found; this may damage the fruit trees.— 
J. Diedrich. 

Central—Webster County, May 4—April 
Was wet and cold; consequently field work 











has been slow this spring. The first 
sown small grains look best and are stool- 
ing out well. Spring plowing delayed on 
account of wet fields. Fall plowing works 
up finely. Some farmers are busy plant- 
ing corn. Pastures are not coming very 
fast. Good luck reported with little pigs 
and chickens. Fruit prospects promising. 
Roads in fair condition.—Oscar Peterson, 

Northeastern—Fayette County, May 
It froze so hard last night that no field 
work can be done this fgrenoon. A hard 
rain and hail storm, April 30, washed the 
fields, packed the ground and laid the 
roots of the grain bare in many places, 
All growth seems to be at a standstill. 
About 35 per cent of the grain in Fayette 
county is to be sown yet. Roads are no 
better, and in some places worse, To 
date, it is more backward than a year 
ago. The only good thing we can say 
this morning is that the sun is shining.— 
W. L. Peters. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, May 3— 
Fine weather, but cold; ice the last two 
nights. Plowing well along. Small grain 
and grass good, Corn planting started. 
Seed corn good, Conflicting reports as to 
spring pigs. Some very poor averages. 
Good horses scarcer than they use to be. 
—E. A. MeMillin. 

Northeastern—Winneshiek County, May 
3—Seeding is about finished. Some grain 
was sown in March and some in May. 
Very heavy frosts the past two nights. 
Young pigs and lambs doing nicely. Pas- 
tures are getting pretty good. There are 


° 
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not as many young chicks as last year. 
There seems to be plenty of good seed 


corn to go around. Stock cattle are very 
searce and high priced. 3utter 49 cents, 
eggs 24 cents.—Fred Gross, 
Eastern—Clinton County, May 3—A hard 
freeze last night damaged fruit greatly, 
as apples, plums and peaches were in full 
bloom. Many are ready to plant corn, as 
soon the weather warms up. Some 
ficlds too wet to plow. Pastures and hay 
looking fine. Pig crop up to average for 
the county. Lots of nursery stock sold 
in this vicinity to replace old orchards. 
Thousands of little chicks, with few losses 
reported.—Fred Schepers. 
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ILLINOIS 


Central—Piatt County, May 3—Another 
one of those off-seasons is in full swing. 
Many acres of oats were sown early, but 
rainy weather intervened until there are 
some to sow yet, and a considerable acre- 
age is just finished. Very little spring 
plowing done yet. Thursday’s rain and 
snow blizzard, coupled with cold weather, 
will keep the plow idle for another week 
now; and with more rain forecast the out- 
look is rather gloomy for this year’s crop. 
About the normal amount of corn and 
oats on the farm. Fewer pigs than usual. 
—Robt. M. Walker. 





KANSAS 


Northeastern—Brown County, 
Work is being done in the fields this 
week for the first time in some time. Lots 
of the ground is still wet from the rains 
of last week. No corn planted, as ground 
is not ready, It will be another week, 
a rule, before corn planting will be start- 
ed. Oats, wheat and pastures are looking 
good, Freezing temperatures the- past 
two nights, but fruit may not be hurt 
much; the fruit prospects never were 
better. Not much work was done from 
the time oats were sown until now, ex- 
cept for a day or two at a time.—M. J. 
eer, 


May 3— 


as 


MISSOURI 

Central—Moniteau County, May 2—Oat 
sowing greatly retarded on account of 
rain. Acreage limited on account of late- 
ness of season. Very little preparation 
of land for corn planting. Potatoes com- 
ing thru the ground. Wheat and pas- 
tures coming in fine shape. Considerable 
rain last night.—Reader. 

Northwestern—Andrew County, May 4— 
April was a wet month; seven inches of 
rainfall, with 50 per cent of sunshine. The 
first four days of May have been cold and 
cloudy, with most of the fields too wet 
to plow, and few stalks have been cut. 
Some gardens to make yet. Wheat, oats 
and grass land doing very well. Fruit all 
right yet, but may get frost-bitten to- 
night if it clears up. Wheat $1, corn 90 
cents, oats 50 cents, hens 28 cents, eggs 
21 cents, hogs $10 to $25, veals $14, cream 
48 cents. We have to pay 381 cents per 
can to get cream tested. If we take a 
small can that brings only 25 cents, we 
have to dig up 6 cents to pay the bill.— 
J. W. Griggs. 





Country Air 


Did you hear Jessica Dragonette sing 


“Kiss Me Again’ with the Hoover Sen- 
tinels, Thursday night? This hour bids 
fair to be our supper music, for under 


the present time schedule it comes in at 
6:30, central standard time, or if supper 
is late there are the Seiberling Singers at 


7 o'clock, with their beautiful singing 
violins, and the Seiberling Singers who 
have sung some of the musical “high 


lights’ of our radio experience in the 











open letter to her listeners°in the spring 
number of the Radio Digest. 





I certainly have no objection to educa- 
tional features for farmers over the ra- 
dio, for no one more humbly feels the 
need of them than I do, but I do object 
to being educated while I eat. Meal times 


are pleasant times in our tamily, and 
we'd rather not talk shop or haye to 
whisper our requests for the butter or 
jam, lest we disturb the eloquent flow of 
a ten-minute talk on legumes or fertiliz- 
ers being broadcast for our benefit. We 
personally prefer to get our information 
of that sort thru reading, but are per- 
fectly willing to recognize that every one 
may not agree with us here, and certain- 
ly the radio is a splendid way to spread 
information. But I want music with my 
meals! 





Not that I chew my food in rhythm 
with the orchestra, as did a certain New 
Yorker who always frequented one spe- 
cial eating place because the orchestral 
numbers were played at a tempo con- 
ducive to comfortable Fletcherism, Sud- 
denly one night the orchestra burst into 
a jazz tune. The man tried to follow the 
syncopated rhythm, working his jaws des- 
perately until he became purple in the 
face and began to choke. He fell to the 
floor unconscious, but after his friend 
dragged him out under the elevated tracks 
where no music of any kind could be 
heard, he was restored to his normal state 
of health, 


% 








Mr. 
very 
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interesting 
of the radio to the brooder house. 


of Moline, sends a 
the extension 
It may 
prove practical, altho, from the picture 
of Mr. Jones’ flock of baby chicks, I rath- 
er doubt the value of the idea to the 
poultry raiser, for but one of his chicks 
survives to hear the music, and that one 
is rather overdeveloped as to head—ears 
probably. However, if these plans work 
out successfully, it might be well to start 
a campaign for someone with a motherly 
“burr’ in his voice to broadcast to the 
chicks just at dusk when their chirps 
take on all the penetrating qualities of 
Still, a little off tuning 
between stations is just as real- 
when static is bad, 


Jones, 
plan for 


a coyote’s yelp. 
midway 
especially 


istic, 
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Vacation talks from everywhere! WLS 
offers a talk by Robert Libby Kaufman, 
automobile editor for the Chicago Daily 


Journal: the “How to Travel” series con- 
tinues -from WCCO at 10:55, Tuesdays 
and Fridays, and the Yellowstone talks 


from WOC at 12:50 p. m., Thursdays. Yel- 
lowstone talks from Station HOME—any 
hour. 





The entire proceedings of the solemn 
memorial services by the G. A. R., from 
the Arlington amphitheater, beside the 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier of the 
World war, will be broadcast from 12 to 
2 p. m., central standard time, on Me- 
morial Day, May 30. President Hoover 
will be the principal speaker. That beau- 
tiful and triumphant song, “There Is No 
Death,’ which is becoming a tradition in 
many communities as a Memorial Day 
song, will be sung by Jeanett McCaffrey, 
accompanied by the Marine Band. Both 
WEAF and WJZ will be linked in a na- 
tion wide system for the broadcast, which 
promises to be one of the most beautifully 
impressive the United States has ever 
known. 





The secret’s out! All of them! Tune 
in on WGN, Monday and Thursday, at 
10:30, and learn the latest beauty se- 
crets. Try WCCO at 10:45 a. m., on 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday, for 
Lessons in Loveliness, Powder Puff 
Shoppe. (Intriguing title, isn’t it?) Often 
during the N. B. C. hours, at 8 and 9:15 
a. m., there are interesting health and 
beauty talks. 





May Day music, National Music Week 
and Child Health Week have made this 
a full week. The Child Health Series by 
Miss Abbot and her staff is unusually 
fine. Radio has been good all week, tho 
bent upon fading at the important mo- 
ment. 





WoOI—May 12, 3:45 p. m., Chimes Coen- 
cert, 4 p. m.; Iowa State College Band, 

















ment of Chicks, 7:40 a. m.; poems, John 
Barnes. 

WLS—Cooking School for Husbands, by 
one of them, at 12:40 on Saturdays, 
1:15-2-15, Hugh Triplett’s Four-H Boys’ 
and Girls’ Club program. 
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As Frederick StocK and the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestta were broadcasting 
the exquisite music of Bach’s Suite No. 2, 
B Minor, the other Sunday evening, I 
thought of the joy that Bach and other 
composers of his time would have known, 
could they have realized what heights of 
beauty their compositions could reach 
with modern orchestra equipment. Bach, 
Beethoven, Mendelsohn and Handel all 
composed their music for the little tink- 
ling spinet, which could be heard only 
a short distance away, Spinet makers 
sought to build instruments that would 
make possible concerts in large halls, and 
finally the sounding-board solved the 
guestion and the piano-forte (literally, 
“soft-loud”’), as we know it today, was 
the result. A whole opera house could 
resound with the tones of one instrument, 
which could hold its own with the vio- 
lins, drums and wood-winds of the or- 
chestra, 

If my little plaster of paris bust of 
Beethoven, that sits upon the piano, be- 
came alive some night and heard the 
*‘Moonlight Sonata” floating in from New 
York, 1,500 miles away, it would probably 
turn modern -and “fa’ down and gv 
boom!” 

A FARM WOMAN 





FREE... So you ial 
Judge for 
Yourself! 


E WANT you to try Medicrude. 

We want to 

lon can FREE to try. It’s the 
greatest remedy in the world for hog 
worms, hog lice, mange, chicken lice, 
etc. We prove it to you by 
GIVING you a regular $1 
one-gallon can FREE to try 
on your own stock and 
poultry. (All we ask is that 
you send 25c to cover cost 
of packing and postage.) 
Worm your hogs with it. 
Use it in an oiler and watc! 
_ the worst cases of lice an d 
disappear almost over night. 








mange 

mares it in poultry houses and clean out 
1 lice, mites, etc., as never before. 

Conrad Franklin, Kamrar, Iowa, writes: 


“Medicrude cured the mange on my 
hogs in two weeks’ time. I wouldn’t 
be without it.” Our files bulge with 
many such testimonials of amazing re- 
sults secured with this famous remedy. 
nce a user, always a bodster for Medi- 


crude! ; 
gg ba is one of 


HOG LF most_ effective 


remedies yet } et A write for in- 
structions. 






In eouavetiie: with our 
standard one-third bar- 
rel trial offer, we have 
posted a $25,000 guaran- 
tee bond with Wallaces’ 
Farmer. Any purchaser 
who is not satisfied aft- 
er using 1-3 bbl. and by 
returning remaining 2-3 
bbl. can write to the Mid- 
Continent Petroleum Corp. any time with- 
in 60 days after delivery, and his money 
will be refunded in full. This guarantee 
on Medicrude is good only if Medicrude 
has been paid for and 1-3 barrel trial 
used within 60 days after delivery. 
Accept this FREE trial offer. Send the 
coupon with a quarter in stamps or 
coin to cover cost of packing and mail- 
ing and get this regular $1 one-gallon 
can of Medicrude FREE. Clean up your 
hogs on —- Act now!. MAIL 
THE C 

MAILTHIS COUPON ===> 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp., 

McKinley St., Waterloo, Iowa. 

Send me absolutely FREE your regu- 
lar $1 one-gallon can of Medicrude. (I 
enclose 25c to cover cost of packing and 
postage.) No obligation. 
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(This offer for a limited time only.) 
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Veterinary 


ys HOG MANGE TREATMENT 
4 Blackhawk county, Iowa, reader 








ites: 

“Yy white hogs show scabby and red, 
s-appearing spots on their sides. I do 
i see this on my black hogs, tho the 


oy ies of both colors run together. Both 
Ep seds rub a great deal and are losing 
, 


bir in spots.’ ; 
your hogs doubtless have mange. This 
ndition is just as common in one breed 
s another, but the lesions produced are 
yeh more noticeable on white hogs than 
h black. AS soon as the weather is 
hrm enough to permit, try treating 
em as follows: To five gallons of 
,ste crank case oil add one-half pint 
good commercial cresol dip. Put the 
gs in a small pen and spray thoroly 
th the above, using a force sprayer 
ch as is used for spraying trees. If 
e weather is cool, warm the mixture 
placing a can of it in a tub of water 
\d heating, being very careful, of course, 
use the oil contains some gasoline. 
ave the hogs shut in the pen for sev- 
2] hours, to mill*around and@ rub in 
e oil. Do not turn outdoors for twenty- 
nr hours or longer. The old bedding 
ould be removed to get rid of the 
ites that are in it. It may be necessary 
repeat the treatment in two or three 
Pek Ss 








SCOURS IN CALVES 


4 Polk county, Iowa, reader writes: 
‘| have a calf about five weeks old, 
ich is now getting the scours. I feed 
m about two quarts of skim-milk morn- 
y and evening, soybean hay and some 
ole oats. What is the remedy for 
urs? What is the general cause of 
purs in calves, and how ean it be pre- 
nted ?”” 

sours in calves may be and often is 
e to infection. Vaccination of calves 
ortly after birth is pragticed for pre- 
ntion of this type of scours. Where 
> trouble does not appear until the 
Ives are several weeks old, it is more 
ely due to faulty diet. Possibly the 
dition of some whole milk to the skim- 
ik ration would be advisable to supply 
fficient fat. A dose of castor oil, three 
blespoonfuls for a five weeks old calf, 
uld be given to check the diarrhea. 
lowing this, a daily dose of twenty 
kins of subnitrate of bismuth for four 
five days is in order. The latter, in 
wder form, may be given directly on 
back of the tongue, with a spoon or 
dle. 





bly 


HANDLING SERUM TREATED 
HOGS 


A Worth county, Iowa, reader writes: 
‘My hogs had cholera and were given 
gle treatment three weeks ago. Will 
ther treatment be necessary? How 
mut the pigs raised from these sows, 
regard to immunity while nursing? 
er weaned?” 
collowing serum alone treatment for 
in’t 9B cholera, administered to healthy 
Bs, it is necessary to double treat in 
re- @rty days in order to establish perma- 
t immunity, but where hogs are sick 
d recover after treatment, they are 
ally immune for life, and we are of 
Pp opinion further treatment of your 
dis not necessary. 
fou can vaccinate your spring pigs 
her a couple of weeks before or a cou- 
of weeks after weaning. Most vet- 
narians prefer to vaccinate after wean- 
Nursing immune mothers does not 
ke all pigs immune, and it may be 
‘isable in your case, where the old in- 
ted lots are used, to vaccinate before 
aning. 


MILK FEVER 


A Missouri reader writes: 
Thave a cow now ary, due to freshen 
mn. When she freshened last spring, 
had milk fever. What can I do to 
vent its recurrence this time?’’ 
here is nothing to do to prevent re- 
frrence of milk fever. Generally, an 
imal that has suffered one attack is 
more apt to have it than is one that 
s never had an attack. All you can 
is to keep close watch after calving 
give the treatment if an attack oc- 
8S. Keep the bowels loose by feeding 
n mash and a little linseed meal. 


FOWL CHOLERA 





or 
1ail- 
lon 


your 

AIL Blackhawk County, Iowe, reader 
tes: 

see", @ My chickens get weak in the legs and 


rea diarrhea. They look well in the 
a for a few days ‘while the legs are 








¥ Then they get dizzy in the head, 
: i lie around that way for about a 
k cr more. Then they die. They will 
eat or drink.” 
€ symptoms you describe in your 





titry suggests that they may have 
plera. If such is the trouble, it is ad- 
able to give the flock a physic. Old 
should have one pound of epsom 
per 100, and young ones half as 
h. ‘To do this, it will be necessary 
confine the chickens for twenty-four 




























hours, to force them to take the salts 
thru drinking water, or to remove all 
sources of water except that containing 
the drugs. Potassium permanganate in 
the drinking water for a week or ten 
days is also advisable. Add the quantity 
of crystals that can be lifted on a ten- 
cent piece, to one gallon of water. 


CONTAGIOUS SCOURS IN CALVES 


A Winnebago county, Iowa, reader 
writes: “ 

‘TIT am asking for information about 
calf cholera. It seems like the disease 
must be in the barn. The calves, after 
about two or three days old, seem to get 
the scours and cramps, and die, but when 
the cows come in outside of the barn the 
calves are all right. Do you think the 
disease is in the barn?’ 

Calf scours, or cholera, 
infection which, once established in a 
barn, is very difficult to eradicate. The 
most thoro cleaning and disinfection pos- 
sible is required if the infection is to 
be destroyed. If you could use a stall 
that has never been used for cattle, 
where cows could be isolated at time of 
calving, and would have your veterina- 
rian vaccinate the calves as soon after 
birth as possible, you will doubtless avoid 
trouble. Some who have this trouble 
change their breeding dates, so all calves 
may be born in pasture, and thus escape. 


is due to an 


BULL-NOSE IS CONTAGIOUS 


“Is bull-nose in swine contagious? How 
long after a hog is exposed does he have 
the disease? Do hogs ever die with the 
disease ?”’ 

Bull-niose in swine is contagious. It 
may appear within two weeks after ex- 
posure, tho a much longer time than this 
elapses before the face becomes swollen 
and distorted, so the disease might not 
be recognized by symptoms until a long 
time after exposure. Hogs often die 
from the chronic form of the disease, 
and if they do not die, they never do 
well and become unprofitable. Any ani- 
mals showing evidence of the disease 
should be removed from the herd to 
prevent their spreading it. Badly in- 


fected premises usually have to be aban-, 


doned as hog lots for a season or two, 
until the infection dies out. 


MINERAL SHORTAGES CAUSE 
PARALYSIS 


A Fayette county, Iowa, reader writes: 

“I have eight calves three and one- 
half months old. Three weeks ago, one 
of the calves became paralyzed in his 
legs. He got well. In two weeks, anoth- 
er one began having fits, and now a 
third one is the same as the first one. 
I feed these calves five quarts of skim- 
milk, one-eighth of a pound of oil meal, 
one quart of oats and good, bright tim- 
othy hay every day. These calves simply 
lose control of their legs, but eat and 
drink well, have a normal temperature 
and look bright out of their eyes.” 

It is quite probable the paralysis your 
calves are suffering is due to insuffi- 
cient mineral in the ration. We suggest 
you feed all youf@calves bone meal. Those 
that are not down should have a mixture 
of twenty parts bone meal, twenty parts 
limestone or hydrated lime, and common 
salt. Keep this before them easily ac- 
cessible. Give the one that is down a 
daily dose of one ounce of cod liver oil 
and a tablespoonful of bone meal. The 
former can be given in milk; the latter 
can be placed on the back of the tongue 
with a spoon. 


HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA 
CALVES 


A Chickasaw county, 
writes: 

“Our Hereford calves are from three 
to ten months old. They take sick very 
suddenly, get off their feed all at once, 
and seem to breathe very hard—grunt 
with every breath. They run a mucus 
from the nostrils. The bowels seem per- 
fectly normal. They are on good timothy 
and clover pasture, and are given milk 
and whole oats twice a day. They live 
from three to ten days aftef they are 
taken sick. I have lost several now.”’ 

You describe the symptoms of hemor- 
rhagic septicemia very accurately in your 
letter. The disease is caused by bac- 
teria, and is communicated from one ani- 
mal to another, just as any other infec- 
tious disease. The only known treatment 
is vaccination, and this is by no means 
100 per cent successful. We regret we 
ean offer you no other form of treat- 
ment. 


IN 


Iowa, reader 


REMOVING WARTS 


A Wapello county, Iowa, reader writes: 

“How can I remove warts from a cow’s 
teats? I have a good cow that I milk, 
and she has from twelve to fifteen warts 
on every teat. Some of these warts are 
half an inch long, which makes it rather 
difficult to milk. I have been using 
sweet oil on them for the past four 
weeks, without any results.”’ 

Try treating the warts on your cow 
with castor oil instead of sweet oil. Rub 
them twice daily with this. There are 
drugs you can use to burn them off, but 
it would be impossible to milk if this 
were done. Such treatment might be ap- 
plied when the cow is dry. 
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By A. Rambler 


This is the season when information is 
being released on investigations that have 
beer conducted the past season. They 
cover everything from rubber production 
possibilities to protecting reindeer against 
pests. I have selected a few that are of 
special interest to the livestock producer, 


The Georgia station has made an in- 
teresting study of infectious abortion in 
cattle. Their dairy herd, which was 70 
per cent infected two years ago, has been 
made disease free in two years by segre- 
gation and by following a few simple san- 
itary precautions in handling the cattle. 
The agglutination test was used to deter- 
mine infected animals that were to be 
segregated. Before the infected animals 
that had been segregated became disease 
free, the two herds were put together in 
order to determine if it was possible to 
control the disease by removing the ani- 
mals from the herd before pregnancy and 
keeping them away until all signs of dis- 
charge had ceased. The latter system of 
handling proved successful. However; 
they call attention to the fact that the 
disease was very mild when the herds 
were put together. In all cases, calves 
were kept separate from other animals. 


Georgia tells you what to do with beans 
and peanuts if they can not be fed to 
hogs because they produce soft pork. Fif- 
teen head of beef cattle taken off grass, 
were divided into three lots. Lot 1 was 
fed corn; Lot 2, velvet beans, and Lot 3, 
peanuts. The test showed that the pea- 
nuts produced the hardest fat; velvet 
beans the next hardest, and corn the seft- 
est. The peanut-fed animals, when taken 
off grass, had a harder fat than either 
the corn or bean-fed lots. Will it be 
necessary to add oily feeds to our cattle 
rations in order to produce the best grade 
of beef? If so, the soybean may find its 
place in both dairy and beef cattle ra- 
tions. 





California reports that in 1926, cattle 
in Mercer county were bone chewing and 
the calf crop was below the average. 
Samples of the grass showed a low phos- 
phorus and low calcium content. Burr 
clover was high in these elements, but 
there was little of it. There was an 
abundance of burr elover in 1927, and the 
cattle were maintained in excellent con- 
dition. There was a good ealf crop in 
1928. It is apparent that when new feed 
comes late in the season there is a defi- 
ciency of calcium, phosphorus and pro- 
tein. The first two have suecess- 
fully supplied by bone meal, and the third 
by cottonseed meal. Is it possible that 
bone meal and cottonseed meal could be 
profitably used to supplement our burned 
pastures of southern Iowa during July 
and August? 





A five-year sheep breeding experiment 
has been started in California.* Twenty 
2Zambouillet ewes were crossed with each 
of the following rams: Southdown, Shrop- 
shire, Hampshire, Suffolk, Romney and 
Rambouillet. The lambs from the ewes 
bred to the Rambouillet buck made the 
poorest showing. The Suffolk lambs 
weighed the most, but there were fewer 
lambs than in any other lot. There were 
more Shropshire lambs, and ten graded 
choice, the next nearest lot having only 
seven. This will be an interesting ex- 
periment before five years are completed, 
especially if every out-cross proves bet- 
ter than the Rambouillet straight-breds. 





Ohio has compared the available carbo- 
hydrates in shaded woodland pasture to 
those in non-shaded or open pasture. Av- 


| eraging the results of two years, the grass 





grown in the open contained 9.34 per cent 
of available carbohydrates, that grown 
under woodland shade contained 6.67 per 
cent. 


Georgia ran an experiment to determine 
the value of fish meal in comparison with 
tankage when fed to hogs. The pigs were 
put on full feed when weighing about 100 
pounds. One lot was fed corn, tankage 
and mineral, the other was fed corn, fish 
meal and mineral. At the end of 57 days, 
fish meal was found to be worth 45 per 
cent more than tankage. At the end of 
the feeding period, or 85 days, fish meal 
was found to be worth 24 per cent more 
than tankage. Fifteen persons were asked 
to taste the cooked meat of several of 
these animals. None of the judges could 
detect any fishy odor or flavor. 


Dr. L. Van Es, of Nebraska, gave a lot 
of good advice to the Nebraska livestock 
breeders when he described the use of 
the trocar, an instrument used te relieve 
bloat by puncturing the abdemen. 

Van Es says that every farm should have 





a trocar, but in the absence of it, use a 
butcher knife and@ stick where the animal 
sounds hollow; always puncture the left 
side, between the hip and backbone. When 
the animal’s eyes begin to water and the 
tongue hangs out, it’s time to act if the 
animal is to be saved. 





Deoetor Van Es also refers to the effect 
of moldy sweet clover im causing animals 
to bleed to death thru internal hemor- 
rhages or when they are dehorned or 
castrated. When an animal has been 
feeding on moldy hay of questionable 
character, postpone docking, castration or 
dehorning until the feeding of that hay 
has ceased for at least three weeks. If 
you must feed the hay, feed some rabbits 
at the same time, and if they die and 


; upon opening them you find they have 











bled to death, you know you must stop 
feeding the hay to livestock. Calves 
bleeding from the nose can be saved by 
transferring a quart of blood from a cow, 
but you had better call your veterinarian 
for this. 





Lime on the lawn has a tendency to 
encourage the growth of weeds, and is 
not needed for the best growth of the 
grasses on. the average soil. 





Ohio farm real estate values have now 
declined to the same level as prevailed 
in 1910. 





THE FEMALE OF THE IRISH 


Census Taker: “Your husband's name, 
please.” 
Mrs. Grogan: “Pat.” 


Census Taker: “I want his full name.” 

Mrs. Grogan: “Well, sor, when he’s full, 
he thinks he’s Gene Tunney, but when Oi 
lays me hands on ’im, he’s just plain 
Pat again.” 





Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already ru 
notice of’such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 

can be made after es are made up. 
advertisements, however, can usually be tnserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 








LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 

This te under the maa- 

agement of Guy L. Bush, is main- 

tained as a service to our subscribers. 


Bush's ices are available 


purpose of them 

want a - *% animals of any 
*kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the fa ed sire or foun- 
dation stock of kind, write us. All 
communications ghould be addressed to 
Liveeteck Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 

Dee Meines, iowa. 


WANTED 


Piaces on farms for Animal Husbandry students. 
Jobs which offer experience with commercial or pure 
dred ifvesteck, on the shew circuit preferred. 
Availebie from June i 2. Address: 
Animal Huskandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 


== 
Duroc Fall Boars 
I have s few outstanding fall boars farrowed in 
; breeding. Priced reasonabie. . 
Write for particulars. 
AKRTIE PENCE, Sigeurney, lowa. 


TAMWORTHS 
TAMWORTH 


Tamworth fall boars 175 to 200 pounds, priced to sell. 
also bred gilts and sows. Golden Red Stock Farm, 
Davenport. lowa, R. R. No. 1, Box itl. 





























‘;AMWORTH Boars ready for service. 175 
pounds and up. Out of big litters, sired by sire 

of champions. Vaccinated. Prompt shipment. 

lowa Primary No. 7. J.J. Newlin, Grimes, lowa, 


HAMPSHIRES 


AMPSHIRE Fall Bears and elder boars 
$35 to $50 Sows and gilts bred for June and July 
farrow $35 to $50. Sows and gilte bred for fal! farreow 
later on. Cc. A. Prentice, Sac City, lowa. 











OARS, Purebred Hampshire boars ready for 
tmmediate use. Priced at $25.00 up. Also some 
nice fall gfite. 


EB. B. Hem, Selma, lows. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINA 
FALL BOARS AND GILTS 
Mostly sired by “Beau Geste”. They are heavy 
boned and rugged. Have one outstanding boar of 


the Armistice Roseweod cross. A!! vaccinated. 
Wi. 0. 3OTZ, Creston, lowa. 











ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Aberdeen Angus 


Good, smooth beefy bulls of serviceable ages fer 
sale. Sired by Elation K:, a 2200 lb. state fair winner. 
Leading families . Imepection invited. 
Ww. 8S. AUSTIE, DUMORT, IOWA 


HOLSTEINS 














when writing advertisers. 








Danger: 


“The fly is a little insect but a great spreader of disease,” says the 
U. S. Public Health Service. “Thousands of people die every year 
from diseases transmitted by them. Remember! No filth, no flies, 
less disease.” 

Kill flies! Buy Flit at once and get rid of all flies and other 
disease-carrying pests—roaches, mosquitoes, bed bugs, fleas. 

Flit will kill every insect in the house. It has greater killing 
power. Guaranteed to kill all household insects or money back. 
Flit is deadly to insects, but harmless to people and Flit vapor 
will not stain. Spray Flit on clothing to repel insects outdoors, 
while hunting, fishing, camping! Follow directions on the Flit can 
and use the improved Flit sprayer. . 














§ Most People Prefer 


FLIT becaiise 


It kills quicker. 


It is guaranteed to kill all in- 

sects indoors, or money back. 

It repels insects outdoors. Cidbieasdline iden 
9 * ° with the 

It can’t stain fabrics. Rea 

It has a pleasant, clean smell. 


It is the largest selling insec- 
ticide in the world. 








It is easy to use, es- 
pecially with the 
inexpensive Flit 
sprayer. 


It is absolutely 
harmless to people 
— perfectly safe to 
use where there are 
children. 














